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at Washington is putting forward a strong 

plea for the abolition of submarine warfare, 
the French delegation has entered a claim to be per- 
mitted to build a new fleet of submarines vastly in 
excess of the tonnage proposed by the American Govern- 
ment, and, in fact, larger than Germany ever possessed. 
How far the coincidence of the two pleas is accidental 
and how far it is just another example of “ pretty 
Fanny’s way,” we will not attempt to decide. It is 
difficult, indeed, even to guess how far the French 
claim is really serious. Last week France entered a 
formal demand for the right to build during the pro- 
posed “holiday” a fleet of capital ships which would 
have made her by 1981 the foremost naval power in 
the world; but within three days the demand was 
withdrawn, without reservation or explanation, and 
the original capital ship ratio accepted! In short, the 
proposal was merely frivolous. How, then, are we to 
take the submarine demand? Is that frivolous too ? 
Probably not. It must, in fairness to France, be 
admitted that she has always taken a special interest 


\ T the very moment when the British delegation 


dn submarine warfare and for many years, long ago, 


was the leading submarine power—on paper at any 
rate. We may suppose, therefore, that her naval 
authorities still have genuine ambitions in that direction 
and that her present claim is not mere political bluff. 


* > * 


There will necessarily, however, be a great deal more 
to be said before the claim is admitted. Great Britain 
cannot, and will not, remain indifferent to the creation, 
almost within her own waters, of a giant submarine 
fleet which, whatever its objective may be, is certainly 





not designed or required for purposes of defence against 
Germany—which is not permitted to have any sub- 
marines at all. We should be bound to consider such 
a fleet as a potential threat to our commerce—how 
else can we regard it ?—and we should accordingly 
be obliged to undertake extensive and costly prepar- 
ations to meet the threat. Obviously, also, there 
would be political consequences. It would be absurd 
any longer to talk of an “ Entente” and it would be 
suicidal foolishness on our part to take any step, whether 
in relation to reparations or to inter-Allied indebtedness, 
which would tend to relieve the financial situation of 
the French Government and enable it to spend more 
money on submarines. These are the immediate 
and obvious factors of the situation. The French 
Government can hardly fail to be aware of them, but 
it has not, perhaps, yet thought out all the consequences 
of its present attitude. The great hypothetical French 
submarine fleet of which the French press talk so 
confidently and so lightly, may yet transform the whole 
European situation. It is useless to pretend that it is 
only a small matter. 
* * * 


In connection with the problem of whether Germany 
can or cannot pay the instalment on account of Repara- 
tions which falls due next month, a good deal of 
attention has been drawn this week to the news that 
the last thing the Reichstag did before rising for the 
Christmas holidays was to lower the German income-tax. 
It certainly does not sound as if it were the right thing 
to do at such a moment! But, without a good deal 
more knowledge than we possess, it is difficult to form 
a definite opinion on the subject. The fall in the value 
of the mark must naturally have upset any graduated 
scale of direct taxation. When an income, for example, 
of 50,000 marks was equivalent to about £250 a year, 
as it was twelve months ago, it could reasonably be 
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taxed, as it was taxed, at the rate of 22 per cent. ; 
but now that its value is less than £100 a year, even the 
new figure of 10 per cent. is a very heavy rate indeed. The 
highest rate on the largest incomes has not been changed ; 
it is still 60 per cent.—slightly more, that is to say, 
than the equivalent rate in this country, and probably 
represents something like the maximum rate of direct 
taxation that it is economically possible to impose 
under existing conditions. It must be remembered 
that a fall in the value of a currency means a large 
nominal increase in the majority of incomes, and it is 
quite possible that the new scale of graduation will 
actually mean an increase in the burden of taxation and 
in the revenue raised. Many more incomes, obviously, 
will come under the maximum rate. There is also the 
question of other taxes, such as “ turn-over”’ taxes, 
to be considered. It is certainly desirable that we should 
have some means of forming a reliable estimate of the 
comparative burden of taxation in Germany and France 
and Great Britain, and we suggest that a Return should 
be obtained through the secretariat of the Reparations 
Commission. We believe that Great Britain is the 
most heavily taxed country in Europe, and that, of the 
belligerents, France is much the most lightly taxed, 
but we admit that this is little more than a guess; we 
ought to have the figures. 
* * * 

An important agreement has just been drawn up, 
and will, we hope, shortly be ratified, between Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia. Its main objects are declared 
to be the maintenance of peace in Central Europe and 
the adjustment of political and economic relations. 
The two Republics pledge themselves to carry out the 
provisions of the Treaties of St. Germain and the Trianon, 
to render mutual support against any attempt to 
restore the old regime, and to settle disputes by arbi- 
tration. One obvious motive has been the desire to 
strengthen their forces against the Hungarian menace, 
which bulks large—and not without reason—in the 
eyes of all Hungary’s neighbours. But the agreement 
also marks the growing appreciation of the insanity 
of these small States, shutting themselves in behind 
high tariff walls. The old Dual Monarchy, deplorable 
as it was politically, was a good economic unit. It 
will be an immense gain not only to the Succession 
States, but to all the world, if that economic unit can 
be restored and improved upon. The establishment of 
a real freedom of trade in Central Europe will, of course, 
be a long and difficult task ; apart from old economic 
prejudices, there are new and powerful political passions 
to be taken account of. But we may, at least, see 
in this rapprochement a tentative step in the right 
direction. Politically, it may suggest to some a drifting 
of Austria from the idea of union with Germany towards 
the alternative policy of a Danubian federation; but 
we doubt whether any such assumption is warranted 
at this stage. It is legitimate to assume, however, 
that it will help towards the stability of Central Europe, 
of which the Little Entente is at present the somewhat 
uncertain guardian. Austria is of no account from a 
military point of view, but she is important in other 
ways, and close relations with Vienna should strengthen 
the hands of the able statesmen in Prague. 

* * * 

It seems clear that we are at last within measurable 
distance of bringing Russia back within the pale of 
European politics and trade. It is no secret that this 
is a cardinal point in the ambitious policy which has 
caught Mr. Lloyd George’s fancy, while the eagerness 
of the Moscow Government is undisguised—or, at any 
rate, only faintly dissembled in order to meet the 
objections of the more doctrinaire Communists. We 
imagine that Lenin, in his “‘ reformist ’’ role, must be 
acceptable even to the Duke of Northumberland. 
“Let us not,” he says in a recent speech, “ give our- 


selves up to ‘ emotional Socialism ’ or to the old Russian 
half-lordly, half-rustic patriarchal state of mind which 
feels supreme contempt for commerce. We must. . . 
strengthen the connection of the proletariat and the 
peasantry, immediately revive agriculture in our ruined 
and exhausted country, regenerate industry and pave 
the way for further, wider and more profound measures, 
like electrification.’”” This means, as he insists, a return 
to capitalistic methods, and it means a wide-open door 
for foreign trade. A good deal of trade has, indeed, 
already been done with Russia, despite the restrictions 
and the risks. During the first nie months of this 
year Russia’s imports totalled 541,345 tons, of which 
193,174 tons were from the United Kingdom, 136,940 
tons from Germany and 115,413 tons from the U.S.A. 
Between January 1st and October 31st, the value of 
Russian purchases in this country amounted to nearly 
four and a half million pounds, and sales of Russian 
goods to us to three-quarters of a million. Russia 
has taken from us mainly cloth, clothing, food-stuffs, 
seed and machinery, and she has supplied us with 
timber, leather, furs, bristles, horsehair and asbestos, 
Grain, which before the war was the largest item in our 
imports from Russia, is now, of course, absent from the 
list, but it is thought that with a good harvest it may 
be possible to resume grain exports in 1923. Much 
depends, however, on the supply of agricultural machin- 
ery and locomotives. And the share of British manu- 
facturers in that supply will depend largely on our 
ability to lessen the gulf between the Germans’ and 
our own costs of production. 
* * * 

The Government has apparently now gone a step 
further towards a complete withdrawal from its unten- 
able position regarding the wages to be paid on relief 
works instituted by local authorities. Originally, it 
will be remembered, the Cabinet insisted that in no case 
must the authorities pay more than 75 per cent. of the 
rates prevailing in the district for unskilled labour. It 
was then announced that this limitation would not apply 
to work executed through a contractor, but only to 
direct employees of the local authority. This was 
followed by the concession that it should not apply to 
skilled men working at their trades, and it was also 
agreed that regular navvies should rank as skilled men. 
A continuous stream of protests has been made by the 
local authorities against the condition, which, by the 
time these concessions had been made, had become 
totally unworkable as well as unjust. It is now stated 
that the condition is not to apply “ where the local 
authority certifies a man to be efficient at the job on 
which he is engaged.” This, in practice, is likely to 
mean that the 75 per cent. limitation will become a dead 
letter ; for, with an abundant supply of efficient workers 
to choose from among the unemployed, there is no 
reason at all why the local authorities should employ 
inefficient labour—unless, indeed, they desire to institute 
relief works merely as a sort of “ workhouse test.”” The 
absurdity of the Government’s attitude on this question 
has been almost generally recognised from the first. 
The Minister of Health, for tactical reasons no doubt, 
refuses to abrogate the condition and to admit the 
Government’s blunder. But, for all that, in effect the 
condition has gone, and the local authorities are now 
free, though they are not compelled, to pay the recog- 
nised rates of wages to those whom they employ. 

* * * 

The National Building Guild, which was formed a 
few months ago by the amalgamation of the London, 
Manchester and other local Guilds, has now issued, 
primarily to the building Trade Unions, an appeal for a 
loan of £150,000 at 3? per cent. The money 1s needed 
in order to enable the Guild to cope with the rapidly 
expanding demand for its work from private purchasers. 
As long as Guild work was mainly the execution of 
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housing schemes for local authorities, it was possible for 
it to finance its operations practically without capital ; 
but the closing down of the Government housing 
scheme compelled it to look to the private purchaser, 
and, especially during the last few months, a great deal 
of construction and repair work has been undertaken on 
behalf of individuals. The Federation of Building 
Trades Operatives has already recommended its affiliated 
Trade Unions to respond to the Guild appeal, which is 
directed not to them alone, but also to the general public. 
The Building Guild has at present over two million 
ounds worth of work in hand, and a great deal more in 
immediate prospect. But for the refusal of the Ministry 
of Health to sanction more than a small number of 
Guild contracts, the figure would be several times as 
t; for the sum of the contracts actually accepted 
by local authorities, subject to the sanction of the Minis- 
try of Health, is over four million pounds. The Guild 
is certainly not yet at the end of its difficulties ; but the 
work already accomplished makes it by far the most 
considerable practical experiment in “ workers’ control ”’ 
that has been attempted. 
* * * 


The University Labour Federation, which has been 
holding its Conference in London this week, is a sign 
of the times. It represents the undergraduates’ Labour 
Clubs and Parties in the leading Universities, with 
strong contingents from Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Glasgow and Aberdeen. It is affiliated to the Labour 
Party, and should provide a very useful training ground 
for parliamentary candidates and workers. The Labour 
and Socialist movement in the Universities is not a 
new thing. For a long time before the war, many of 
the Universities had their Fabian Societies. These 
gave place, in many cases, to Socialist Societies linked 
up in the University Socialist Federation, which is 
still at work, and has an arrangement for joint action 
with the U.L.F. What is new about the latter body is 
its close association with the Labour Party, and its 
greater numerical strength. There was a strong Labour 
impulse among many of the ex-soldiers who returned 
to the Universities after the war, and there seems to 
be little doubt that the movement is now on a secure 
permanent basis. The Conference this week made an 
explicit declaration in favour of equal educational 
opportunities, and confronted some of the problems 
of reorganisation which would follow upon an effective 
opening of the doors of the Universities to men and 
women of all classes. Reference was naturally made to 
the “ Blue Terror,” by which the Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford is endeavouring to clip the political wings of 
the students under his authority. That the same 
policy is not pursued in all Universities was made 
plain by the presence among the speakers of Dr. Jevons, 
the Vice-Chancellor of Durham University. 

* * * 


French Trade Unionism has been for some time in 
&@ condition of acute crisis, and the Conference of 
“Left Wing” Trade Unions, summoned to meet in 
Paris this week-end, has been generally expected to 
result in a split dividing the French industrial move- 
ment into two openly warring factions. At the eleventh 
hour the Moscow Trade Union International, to which 
the “Left Wing” professes allegiance, has appealed to 
the Amsterdam International Federation of Trade 
Unions to call a joint Conference for the purpose of 
preventing a rupture. The Secretary of the Amster- 
dam International has replied, asking Moscow to 
endeavour to secure the adjournment of the “ Left 
Wing” Conference, and promising to suggest a joint 
Conference to his Executive. This is the first hopeful 
event that has occurred in Continental Trade Unionism 
for some time past. The recent tendency, fostered by 
the attitude of the leaders of both wings in France, 

been towards a fatal split in the ranks of organised 





Labour. The Moscow International realises that this 
will result merely in the impotence of both sections. 
In this country the “ Left Wing” has never attained 
to a strength which would make possible any serious 
division in the movement; but the position is very 
different in both France and Italy, and a return to 
sanity is badly needed among the extremists on both 
wings. It is too soon yet to know what will be the 
result of Moscow’s move; but that it has been made 
is a sign that the “Left” realises the futility of 
pushing internal differences to the point of dissolving 
the solidarity of Trade Unionism. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The most hopeful 
feature of the Dail Eireann debates is that the cleavage 
of opinion amongst the leaders has not affected the 
country, which is practically unanimous in its demand 
for the ratification of the Treaty. Mr. de Valera and 
his friends admit that an appeal to the constituencies 
would be fatal to their hopes, but while professing to 
stand for self-determination in its most absolute form 
they seek in practice to prevent Ireland from exercising 
any right of self-determination about the articles of 
the settlement. Their business, they argue, is to 
save the voters from themselves, and they justify this 
policy on the plea that since Easter Week an activist 
minority has steadily imposed its will upon a passive 
majority. This is true, but it is true only because 
the majority had no alternative except abject surrender 
to the terrorism of the Black and Tans. To-day the 
situation has changed. The choice is now between 
an Irish Free State and peace or a devastating war 
which even its advocates decline to guarantee will end 
in a Republican triumph. Few races have proved 
their readiness to make heavier sacrifices for political 
principles than the Irish, but they are sufficiently 
realistic to hesitate to die for what Mr. Arthur Griffith 
rightly calls “‘a quibble of words.” This reluctance 
is strengthened by the fact that the strongest opponents 
of the war-makers are the leaders of the 1.R.A. When 
men like Mr. Collins and Mr. Mulcahy declare for 
peace, the ordinary Irishman is inclined to put his 
faith in them rather than in non-combatants like 
Count Plunkett, or dogmatic theorists like Mr. Erskine 
Childers. 

* * * 

The tactics of the opponents of the Treaty are the 
best proof of the weakness of their case. They are 
endeavouring to rally votes in the Dail on the ground 
that acceptance of the Treaty is a betrayal of the 
Republic, whereas it is common knowledge that their 
mysterious alternative scheme is equally inconsistent 
with orthodox Republican ideals. Mr. de Valera may 
honestly believe that his plan of “ external associa- 
tion’’ will give what amounts to Republican inde- 

ndence without any danger of a reversion to war, 
ut one doubts if I.R.B. enthusiasts like Mr. Cathal 
Brugha and Mr. Austin Stack, who supply the driving 
force to the movement, share this view. Their cal- 
culations are more probably based on the assumption 
that if Mr. de Valera secures the rejection of the Treaty, 
British Ministers will reject his alternative, and the field 
will thus be cleared for a renewal of the war on the 
old lines. There is, however, a flaw in this reasoning. 
War in the past was possible only because the country 
was united; but, as Dr. MacCartan, a thorough-going 
Republican, frankly confessed, unity no longer exists, 
and the chief agent in destroying unity has been Mr. 
de Valera himself. While he rejects the Treaty he is 
not prepared to take his stand openly with the 
Republicans sans phrase, and, not satisfied with having 

split the Sinn Fein movement, he continues gaily to 

drive in fresh wedges. Manceuvres, according to 
himself, are abhorrent to Mr. de Valera, but he has 
only himself to blame if his performances in Dail 
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Eireann arouse the suspicion that he is more eager 
to compass the overthrow of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins 
than to devise a practical settlement of the political 


question. 
* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—As there have 

already been two special sessions this year, in a recess 

which was to have been of the strict old Sabbatical 
type, nobody would be greatly surprised if between now and the 
end of January Parliament had to be summoned again. I am 
not sure that there have ever before been two sessions between 
sessions ; a third would be an innovation indeed. Apart from 
Ireland, there would, of course, be only one reason for anticipating 
the normal time of meeting—such a decision on the part of the 
Prime Minister to hasten a dissolution as his friends are again 
attributing to him, and only then, I imagine, for some purely 
tactical end. 

* * * 

Like Mr. Garvin, and probably also like Mr. Lloyd George, I 
am persuaded that now is the opportune moment, from the 
latter’s point of view, for a dissolution. Doubtless the Govern- 
ment would be beaten, or, at any rate, so enfeebled by loss of 
blood as to be constrained very soon to go to the country again. 
But even assuming that unpleasant contingency to be one of 
the risks of dissolving in the first quarter of 1922, surely worse 
might be looked for as a certainty in any of the ensuing months. 
Has the ex-leader of the Unionist party, I wonder, been consulted 
on this delicate topic? In his speech in the Commons last week 
Mr. Bonar Law warned the Prime Minister to be prepared for a 
hostile reaction six months hence, rubbing the warning in, rather 
than qualifying it, by predicting that posterity would react 
back again. Since it is impossible for Mr. Lloyd George to wait 
for the second and more agreeable of the reactions thus sig- 
nificantly foreshadowed, I take it that Mr. Law would have 
him forestall the first. 

* * * 

Moreover, without questioning the Prime Minister’s ambition 
to stand well with posterity, I cannot help feeling that, if he 
believes with Mr. Law that his position six months hence may be 
less secure than it is to-day, his first impulse will be to stop the 
contemporaneous rot. But, so long as the general election is 
delayed, and by-elections keep recurring, how is this to be accom- 
plished ? Though every future by-election may not be a South- 
wark, the two salient lessons taught by that remarkable event 
are certain to be continued—(1) that the Coalition no longer 
represents the main body of either Conservative or Liberal 
opinion, and (2) that Labour is displacing Unionism as the 
party most apt to reap an automatic increment of voting 
advantage from three-cornered fights. 

* * * 


Apart from the Government’s supposed pledge to repeal the 
Parliament Act before dissolving, I have heard of only one 
argument, in addition to those already indicated, that might 
influence the Prime Minister against dissolving early rather than 
late. If his calculations are for a small majority, as they may 
well be, he has to bear in mind that till the Irish agreement takes 
statutory form the provisions of the Act of 1920 as to the repre- 
sentation of Ireland at Westminster remain in force, which 
means that in the event of an immediate general election, Ireland 
would be entitled to send forty-six members to the new Parlia- 
ment, pending the translation of the treaty into an Act. What 
if the Sinn Fein proportion of the forty-six found themselves 
holding the balance in the making or unmaking of a Ministerial 
majority ? It is sometimes said that the Wee Frees hope to be 
in some such position in the next Parliament. Under the 
conditions suggested, it is at least equally conceivable that Sinn 
Fein might be. 

* * * 

One of Lord Carson’s former admirers, I observe, has been 
suggesting that in taking part in a polemical debate that judicial 
dignitary has broken with precedent, and ought to make amends 
for the lapse by resigning his £5,000 a year. As I have pointed 
out before, this so-called precedent has never existed for certain 
Unionist lawyers—at any rate, under Conservative Governments. 
Down to the time of “C.-B.’s” Premiership, possibly to that of 
Mr. Asquith, the precedents were held to be elastic enough to 
cover more than one well-remembered extra-judicial contest. 
One may regret the revival of the gladiatorial spirit in those 
Olympian breasts, but here again I would point out that Lord 
Carson is relatively blameless, Lord Sumner having re-started 
the old game a considerable time ago by his attack on Ministers 
in the Dyer debate. 


THE NEW EQUALITY 
OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND 


HE debates in Dail Eireann this week have 
been very good reading for Englishmen, 
They have been not only interesting and 
instructive, but also—if we may use the word without 
being suspected of any frivolous intention—extremely 
amusing ; and, above all, they have given us, as nothing 
else could have done, a sense of the reality of the 
settlement that has been achieved. What more satis- 
factory spectacle could we have than that of Irishmen 
fighting among themselves about their own future 
constitution, and fighting without any shadow of a 
suggestion of external influence or control. There 
can be no doubt, at any rate, that the “ Treaty ” has 
already introduced a new era. The British troops in 
Ireland are inactive, waiting for the order to embark; 
Dublin Castle has practically ceased to function; all 
real authority has already passed to the Dail, and 
it is the Dail, recognised and unfettered, that has 
been deciding the fate of Ireland this week. Irish 
freedom is not a promise but, manifestly, already a 
fact. The precise result of the vote on ratification 
is still, as we write, unknown; but that has become 
a matter of only secondary importance. Any 
embarrassments or difficulties that may now arise 
will be embarrassments and difficulties not for the 
British Government but for the Irish Executive. The 
Treaty has been signed, and short of absolute repudia- 
tion—to which, as even Mr. de Valera recognises, the 
Irish people will not consent—there is no way in which 
the Dail can escape the responsibility of carrying it 
into effect and of solving any problems which it may 
involve. It is to be hoped that, irrespective of the 
vote in the Dail, there will be a plebiscite, for according 
to the prevailing opinion a popular vote will show a 
majority for the Treaty of anything between 80 and 
90 per cent.—overwhelming in any case—and the 
moral value of such a vote to those who will have 
the duty of working out the details of the settlement 
would be incalculable. Also it would be a great object 
lesson for Ulster. Anything that tends to show that 
the heart of Ireland reflects the sane and generous 
spirit of Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. Griffith cannot 
fail to have an excellent effect in Belfast as well as in 
London. But, plebiscite or no plebiscite, there can 
be no doubt about ratification; the Dail debate is a 
ratification in itself. That it could take place at all 
implies acceptance. 

In so far as it is possible to judge the position fairly 
from this side of the Irish Sea, it seems evident that 
the Sinn Fein Die-hards have been very thoroughly 
discredited by the week’s debates. Certainly they 
have shown up very badly; mainly, perhaps, because 
they have mostly revealed themselves as only word- 
spinners and not Die-hards at all. It was impossible, 
of course, that men like Mr. de Valera and Mr. Erskine 
Childers—a Spanish theologian and a crack-brained 
English fanatic—should survive any severe test of the 
kind to which they have been submitted this week; 
but few people supposed that these Synthetic Gaels, 
as someone has wittily called them, would “ crack 
up” quite so quickly and so completely as they seem 
to have done. Mr. de Valera has left himself without 
a leg to stand upon, and his desperate efforts this 
week to prevent any publication of the terms of the 
alternative Treaty which he himself favoured must 
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have largely destroyed what reputation and influence 
he still had in Ireland when the public debate began. 
It is difficult to suppose that he will long hold, or ever 
regain, even an appearance of leadership. As we have 
often pointed out in these columns, he surrendered 
the Republic when he agreed to the despatch of a 
delegation to London to negotiate with the British 
Government; and that he should attempt at this 
stage to head a party, which, if it does not stand for 
“no surrender,” stands for nothing at all, is a final 
proof not of his dishonesty, as some suggest, but of 
his utter incapacity for practical politics. He does 
not even know how to avoid appearing to be a mere 
casuist. No doubt he was perfectly sincere in urging 
that the famous ‘“‘ Document No. 2,” which he drafted, 
was put forward solely in the hope of securing unity 
in the Cabinet, and since it was not accepted should 
be treated as if it had never existed; but so naive a 
plea does not become a popular leader, and he ceased, 
in effect, to be a popular leader when he made it. And 
then to complete his discomfiture came the speech of 
Dr. McCartan, the Sinn Fein envoy in the United 
States. Dr. McCartan, it may be recalled, was the 
gentleman who in 1914 lent his motor-car to the 
Carsonite gun-runners on the ground that all gun- 
running in Ireland was something to the good, and 
that rifles in the North would soon mean rifles in the 
South—a far-sighted man. He was a Republican 
then, and he is a Republican now; but he declared 
that he would not vote against the Treaty, since the 
Republic had been abandoned by both sides and, if 
there were to be any compromise at all, he preferred 
the straightforward policy of Mick Collins to the hair- 
splitting quibbles of the President. It was the sort 
of attack which no man could deserve and survive. 
Not all Mr. de Valera’s eloquence, we imagine, can 
save him in Ireland now; and for that those of us 
who want peace may be very thankful. 

We have suggested that the Treaty may be regarded 
as ratified, but we do not suggest that with its ratification 
all difficulties will be at an end. There will, indeed, 
be plenty left. There is, for instance, the Ulster diffi- 
culty, which may become exceedingly acute once 
more if the Ulster Government should refuse to have 
anything to do with the proposed Boundary Commission 
—either to appoint a representative on it or to recognise 
its findings. Such an attitude would bring Ireland 
very near to civil war, and it is hard to see what the 
British Government, with the best will in the world, 
could do to enforce the carrying out of that part of 
the Treaty without bloodshed. This, however, is one 
of the difficulties which the Irish Executive will have 
to solve for itself. We may be certain at least that 
Mr. Michael Collins will not ask for the services of 
British troops, and that he will seek at all costs to 
avoid any armed conflict between Irishmen and 
Irishmen. And, so long as the British Government 
Shows its good faith by doing everything it can to 
induce Ulster to accept a reasonable arrangement, 
we do not think it need be feared that this particular 
difficulty will prevent the carrying out of the rest of 
the Treaty. It is a real settlement, and we believe 


& permanent settlement, simply because its effect is 
to hand all Irish problems over to Ireland. Once the 
necessary legislation is passed giving effect to the terms 
of the Treaty, we shall no longer have any responsibility 
= all for Irish affairs or any means of interfering in 
em. 
But we must not forget that the whole thing is a 





tremendous experiment. Presently, as Mr. Bonar Law 
shrewdly suggested last week, there may be a reaction 
of feeling in this country; and serious friction may 
arise before Anglo-Irish relations have become firmly 
established on the new basis. We, as our readers 
know, have always favoured the experiment, because 
we believe in government by the consent of the governed 
and because we hold that if the application of that 
principle involves risks, even grave risks, they are 
risks that ought to be taken. But that does not mean 
that we are blind to the fact that it is an experiment, 
and that the Anglo-Irish future holds all sorts of 
possibilities. It is not for nothing that Ireland for 
700 years has been subject to England. It has not 
been the fruit of accident nor of mere lust of power 
and Empire; it has arisen out of the sheer necessities 
of geographical circumstance. The closest possible 
association of the two islands has always been, and 
still is, indispensable to the interests and security 
of Great Britain. Hitherto that association has only 
been obtainable by direct domination of one island by 
the other. But the coming of democracy has suggested 
a new and a better way, by which the same result 
may be secured ; and the essence of the present experi- 
ment is that it is a test of that new way. The funda- 
mental necessity of economic and strategic unity, 
however, remains, and if the Irish Free State should 
turn out to be hostile to Great Britain, then the larger 
island—unless all international relations are to be 
revolutionised, as, indeed, they possibly may be— 
will inevitably one day set out upon a reconquest of 
the smaller. 

That, it may be said, is a very remote contingency. 
We agree that it is extremely remote. For between 
the two countries there is not only an identity of 
interests but a fundamental sympathy of ideas and 
ideals which, we believe, will always ensure the friendship 
of the English and the Irish democracies once they 
are free and feel free. We have, indeed, very little 
fear about the success of the experiment ; and we have 
only mentioned the possibility of its failure in order to 
emphasise the necessity for mutual tact and forbearance 
in the near future. The Irish Free State has still 
to find its feet, and in the process there may well arise 
occasions when Irish independence will be asserted 
in a manner which may not be very palatable to Great 
Britain. We must be prepared to discount such asser- 
tions, and not to attach to them an _ excessive 
importance. For some time to come there will be a 
secessionist and republican party in Irish politics which 
may be capable, until things settle down, of doing 
considerable harm; that is an inevitable fruit of the 
disastrous course which has been pursued by the 
British Government during the past three years. But, 
by all the indications, it will be a small and a dwindling 
party unless it is encouraged and strengthened by a 
blundering policy on the part of Great Britain. The 
great experiment demands that we should trust Ireland 
and leave her to deal with her own “ disloyalists.” 
We are very fortunate in the fact that such men as 
Mr. Michael Collins and Mr. Griffith should be at the 
head of the Irish nation at this critical moment. But 
we must trust them without reserve, even when they 
do not appear to be following a policy so satisfactory 
from the British point of view as that which they have 
been following this week. The new Treaty is not a 
“Home Rule Bill”; it is a revolution. And if it is 
to succeed there must be a mental revolution as well 
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as a legal one. We have agreed to treat Ireland as an 
equal, but we must learn to think of her as an equal. 
If we fail to do that, there will be real danger. Neither 
the signing of the Treaty, nor its translation into an 
Imperial statute, will end the task of British statesman- 
ship in relation to Ireland. We have all to adopt a 
new point of view; and the sooner we begin the safer 
will be the settlement. 


FALSE ECONOMIES 


HE tender plant of anti-waste has now blossomed 

forth, under the hands of the official gardeners, 

into a bunch of fine flowers. The public is not yet 
privileged to feast its senses upon these delights, for the 
Geddes Report has not been considered by the Cabinet, 
and any “premature discussion” is sternly deprecated. 
We need hardly say that we do not desire Ministers to talk 
before they have thought. But we see no reason why this 
important document should be withheld from publication 
in order to prevent the nation from thinking and talking 
about it. In point of fact, though the full details are still 
a secret, the main proposals have leaked out, and they are 
affording considerable satisfaction to the upper classes. 
It is highly desirable that the lower classes should study 
them. Forthere issome assafcetida mixed with the fragrance 
of the Geddes roses. 

Faced with the prospect of a thousand million Budget 
next April, with some £350,000,000 earmarked for debt 
services and with the country groaning under the burden 
of taxation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was bound to 
make a desperate effort for economy. Sir Eric Geddes 
offers him, we understand, a programme of “ cuts ” amount- 
ing to £195,000,000. That, in principle, is excellent. But 
how, in fact, is it proposed that we should save so huge a 
sum? The great spending Departments are to have drastic 
curtailments of expenditure imposed upon them. That 
there is plenty of room for economies in the army and the 
navy and the air-force, few will contest, and it may be that 
the expenses of the Ministry of Labour can be pared down 
without any serious disadvantage to the country. But the 
attack on health and education is a very different matter. 
We explained in these columns a few weeks ago how far 
the deliberate sabotaging of the Education Act of 1918 has 
already gone; now, we are told, there are to be heavy 
reductions in the grants to secondary schools and univer- 
sities, teachers’ salaries are to be further cut down, and alto- 
gether a saving of £16,000,000 is to be effected in this 
department. As forthe public health services, we have no 
such precise figures. The Government long since threw 
its housing schemes to the winds, and there seems but little 
more to be done there. There is, however, a fairly wide 
field for destruction in the various new developments, such 
as the care of maternity, child welfare, and the treatment 
of tuberculosis and venereal disease. The leaders of the 
plutocracy and their henchmen in the Press are in full hue 
and cry after what they are pleased to call “‘ these wild-cat 
schemes.” 

A preliminary skirmish was begun last month against 
the Public Health Department at Willesden. A system 
of municipal clinics has there been in force for some time, 
at which medical treatment may be obtained by mothers 
and children under five years of age and all children attending 
the elementary schools in the district, either for a small 
fee or, in cases of poverty, without charge. This scheme has 
roused the wrath of the general practitioners organised in 
the local branch of the British Medical Association. In 
conjunction with a certain section of the ratepayers, and 
assisted by some hectic articles in the Times, they have set 
on foot a campaign for its destruction. Their arguments 
are instructive. The municipal hospital where maternity 
cases are treated was designed, it is said, for infectious 





diseases, and ought not to be used for other purposes. But 
worse than this, the policy of the Willesden Urban District 
Council is opposed to the public interest, first, because it 
involves unnecessary expenditure, and, secondly, because 
cases of expectant mothers and children are withdrawn 
from the hands of the general practitioners. The local 
authority is trying to concentrate in the hands of whole- 
time permanent medical officers the care of the children 
from before birth up to school-leaving age, and it is 
not even confining its treatment to the “ necessitous ” 
poor. The whole thing is, in short, an impudent piece of 
municipal socialism! What are the facts? The Women’s 
Co-operative Guild, representing many thousands of working- 
class mothers, showed that there was widespread suffering 
and misery in the district, arising from the absence of medical 
advice and skill, the want of proper conditions and accom- 
modation for confinements and the impossibility of carrying 
out preventive treatment in the home. The private prac- 
titioners were unable to meet the needs not merely of the 
very poor, but of the great mass of working-class mothers 
and children. Few working-women will go to the expense 
of calling in a doctor at 2s. 6d. to 5s. a time for their own 
minor ailments, when each visit means so much less food 
or clothing for the family. To talk of limiting these services 
to “ necessitous ” cases is absurd, for as regards securing 
medical advice and treatment the great majority of the 
people are necessitous alike in Willesden and in other 
working-class districts. The evidence given in the report 
of the Medical Officer of Health seems to us to show both 
the need for the services that have been established and the 
valuable results they have achieved, and we are sorry to 
see an honourable body of professional men taking so narrow 
and short sighted a view on a vital public issue. As for 
their allies, the ratepayers, they seem to be out for very 
small gains. The Willesden rates stand in the current 
year at 19s. 3d. in the £, but of this the whole of the services 
provided by the Health Department are responsible only 
for 1s. 44d. No doubt, however, we must credit the 
Willesden ratepayers with the patriotic intention of “ doing 
their bit” in the general attack. If maternity and child 
welfare clinics established by local authorities all over the 
country can be closed, there will be a considerable saving 
of rates and of central grants-in-aid; many “bits” will 
mean a good many hundreds of thousands. And by a 
steady suppression of other “ wild-cat” schemes, such as 
tuberculosis and venereal disease dispensaries or the supply 
of milk to expectant mothers (Sir Alfred Mond has already 
issued a proposal for reducing this), we shall make the 
hundreds of thousands into millions. 

Just as the lower orders can do without so much coddling 
for their bodies, so, we are assured, they can dispense with 
over-development of their minds. The nation is now 
spending something like £100,000,000 a year on education. 
Before the war it was £86,000,000—not £25,000,000 as we 
are being told in some quarters. Only a foolish idealist, of 
course, would point out that this increase compares very 
favourably with the expenditure on armaments which rose 
from £72} millions in 1913-14 to £278} millions last year. 
Only a foolish idealist would call attention to the fact that 
less than 1 per cent. of the population of England and Wales 
gets into secondary or junior technical schools, that last 
year more than 8,000 children were refused admission to 
secondary schools because no free places were available, 
and that more than that number, who would have paid 
fees, were excluded because there was no accommodation 
for them. And why should we give teachers more than the 
lowest salary they can be beaten down to? What does it 
matter if we fail to get quite the best people to educate the 
children of the working classes? For what, after all, is 
education ? ‘“ Education,”’ says Lord Inchcape, the chair- 
man of the P. & O., “is an excellent thing in its way ; but 
there are limitations to its economic usefulness.” True, 
and since it is the chief purpose in life of the working class 
to be economically useful to their masters, why should 
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money be squandered on pampering them with vain luxuries ? 
The dockers in the service of the P. & O. manage very well 
with a somewhat restricted education, and it is satisfactory 
to know that (partly, may be, as a result of this, and partly 
owing to their wages having been reduced from 16s. to 14s., 
with a further reduction of 1s. coming in January) they 
have helped to earn a dividend for Lord Inchcape and his 
shareholders of 12 per cent., besides adding £500,000 to 
the insurance fund and carrying forward £100,000 to the 
next accounts. 

And what does it all mean? It means that Big Business 
wants a reduction of taxation, and, having beaten the 
common people to their knees, sees its way to getting it 
without much difficulty. The Federation of British Indus- 
tries has this week addressed a letter to Sir Robert Horne, 
pressing very firmly for a reduction of the income tax and 
the abolition of the Corporation Profits Tax. We do not blame 
them for their anxiety to ease their burden, though we think 
that the tale of woe with which they support their demand 
is too highly coloured. We ourselves should be very glad 
to pay less income tax. But it is evident that a remission 
of taxation is not going to be a gift from Heaven; a sub- 
stantial part of every sixpence saved, as we have shown, 
will be paid by the poor. We will not waste our time 
by arguing with a gross vulgarian like Lord Inchcape, who 
thinks that education is only valuable as a means of making 
money. But there must be some decent men in the Feder- 
ation of British Industries who are serious when they 
deplore “‘ the sacrifice of many activities admirable in them- 
selves and valuable to the country.” We ask them, and 
all the rest who are obsessed with the idea of relieving their 
pockets, to consider the wisdom of sacrificing things that 
are not merely valuable but invaluable. 

To make the enormous cuts that are proposed in edu- 
cation is to rob tens of thousands of children not only of 
happiness, but of what we were at last coming to regard as 
their birthright. It means the degradation and embitter- 
ment of the teaching profession. It means inefficiency, 
which the nation will pay for presently in its industries, 
and ignorance which it will pay for in the political sphere. 
Is it worth saving sixpence or a shilling in the pound 
at this price? And is it worth saving sixpence or a 
shilling in the pound by condemning a vast mass of the 
common people to needless suffering? The arrest of the 
development of the public health service not only involves 
that, but it does not even achieve the saving it aims at. 
Ailments which might be cured, disease which might be 
prevented easily and cheaply, will exact their payment in 
the workhouses and hospitals and prisons, in lost time or 
feeble work in the factories and shops. Economy, in short, 
when it takes the form of a refusal to spend on health or on 
education, is {a penny-wise pound-foolish policy. And if 
the rich men and their complaisant Government choose to 
prefer their own selfish interests to the welfare of the nation, 
they will do so at their peril. Plutocracy, triumphant as 
it appears at this moment, is not set very firmly in its seat, 
and the attempt to destroy the standards of a civilised life 
will inevitably hasten its downfall. 


THE 
STRAIN ON THE TRADE UNIONS 


HEN the Unemployment Insurance Bill was before 
Parliament last year, there was a prolonged 
controversy between the representatives of 


Trade Unions and Friendly Societies concerning the right 
of the latter to administer unemployment benefits. The 
Friendly Societies gained their point ; but they are probably 
now congratulating themselves upon their subsequent 
decision to leave unemployment insurance to the Trade 
Unions. For, if they had attempted to provide benefits 
m accordance with the Act, many of them certainly would 





by this time have been insolvent. Their withdrawal left 
the field in the possession of the Trade Unions, and con- 
sequently the brunt of the past year’s trade slump has 
fallen upon the Trade Union movement. 

According to a return recently completed and presented 
to the Government by the Trade Union General Council, 
nearly £7,500,000 was expended by the 154 Trade Unions 
from which returns were received, on unemployment 
benefits alone, in the year ending September, 1921. This 
sum does not include the substantial amounts raised by 
local levies and dispensed as additional allowances by many 
of the branches of the Trade Unions concerned. Nor does 
it represent anything approaching the whole sum paid out 
by Trade Unions in unemployment benefits, for a large 
number of Unions are not included at all in the return. 
Moreover, the 154 Unions to which the, particulars relate 
include many which pay no unemployment benefits at all, 
and others in which only a proportion of the members are 
insured against unemployment. 

Set beside these figures a few typical figures for the pre- 
war period. During the ten years from 1904 to 1913, the 
total average expenditure of the hundred principal Unions 
on unemployment benefits of all kinds averaged £632,000, 
and the highest amount disbursed in any one year was 
£1,030,000 in the bad year of 1908. In 1913, the total 
amount expended was £493,000. Thus, during the first 
year of the post-war depression the Trade Unions have 
spent on unemployment benefits fifteen times as much as 
in 1918, and more than seven times as much as in the 
worst pre-war year. All the figures relate wholly to expen- 
diture from Trade Union funds, after the sums paid by the 
Unions on behalf of the State Insurance Fund have been 
eliminated. 

Clearly, these vast amounts have not been paid out of 
the contributions made by the members to the funds of 
the Unions during the past year, for, although many of 
the Unions have imposed heavy levies on those of their 
members who have been employed, the sums so received 
have been fully offset by the suspension of payments from 
those who are out of work. The Trade Unions have been 
enabled to pay out £7,500,000, and the further substantial 
sums expended since September, only because the almost 
complete cessation of strikes and unemployment during 
the war years enabled them to allocate large sums to reserve. 
These accumulated funds are now being rapidly exhausted, 
and there is hardly a Trade Union with resources enough in 
hand to continue payments on the present scale for another 
year. Moreover, the rapid reduction of wages during the 
last few months has dried up the sources from which 
additional revenue might have been secured. It is impossible 
to impose high levies on low wages, and some Unions are 
even being severely pressed to reduce their rates of con- 
tribution, which many members say they cannot afford 
in face of reduced earnings and short time employment. 

These facts possess a social significance which the com- 
munity cannot afford to overlook. Up to the present, the 
Trade Union movement has been itself bearing a very heavy 
share of the national responsibility for the maintenance 
of the unemployed. Not only have Trade Unionists been 
making their compulsory contribution to the State Insuranc: 
Fund—a contribution recently increased by the Unemployed 
Workers’ Dependants Act; they have also teen throwing 
their Trade Union accumulations, as well as their personal 
savings, into the pool from which the unemployed have 
been precariously maintained. In addition, many of them 
have been paying out of their wages special Trade Union 
levies of as much as 1s. per week. But the wells from which 
these supplies have been drawn are now almost exhausted, 
and, unless the trade situation mends more speedily than 
anyone seems to expect, other sources will have to be tapped 
in their stead. 

The provision made for those who are out of work under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts does not represent 
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even the barest subsistence income. If it is not supple- 
mented either by Trade Union benefits or out of savings, 
the recipients of it must have recourse to the Poor Law 
for additional relief. This is generally recognised, and, 
although Trade Unionists will, for the most part, go to the 
Guardians only as an absolutely last resort, a great many 
of them have long ago been driven to that unpleasant 
necessity. As Trade Union benefits give out, it is inevitable 
that more and more Trade Unionists should accept Poor 
Law assistance, unless effective steps are taken to provide 
work or to place the State Unemployment Benefit on a 
level which will afford maintenance at a subsistence rate. 
Thus the State and the local authorities will be at length 
compelled to accept the whole charge for unemployment 
as a national responsibility. 

We referred last week to the series of articles by means 
of which the Morning Post has been endeavouring to throw 
discredit on the financial administration of the Trade Union 
movement. The facts given above found no mention 
in the Morning Post articles, which were calculated to give 
the impression that the Unions were failing in their duty 
to provide benefits for their members. Insistence was 
there laid on the big increase which has taken place in Trade 
Union management expenses. The suggestion that high 
management expenses are the result of extremist tendencies 
in the Trade Unions is, of course, quite absurd. Indeed, 
the opposite is true; extremism sends up the amounts 
paid in strike benefit, whereas the adoption of a conciliatory 
policy of negotiation is reflected in high costs of admin- 
istration. But, while the deductions made by the Morning 
Post are ridiculous, the increase in the cost of managing 
and organising the Trade Unions is an undoubted fact, 
and this also is depleting their resources at the present time. 
The machinery established under the Whitley Report is 
expensive, and the democratic methods of negotiation 
which the Unions adopt involve heavy expenses on con- 
ferences, travelling and organising work. These are in- 
dispensable forms of activity, as indispensable as the cash 
benefits which the Unions provide, and a large part of the 
annual income of the Unions is necessarily expended upon 
them. 

It is, of course, impossible to place unemployment benefit 
upon a sound actuarial basis. The cost of sickness or 
superannuation benefits can be calculated with a close 
approximation to accuracy, but the incidence of unem- 
ployment depends largely on factors which cannot be fore- 
seen, and a single year of abnormal depression will absorb 
the surplus of many years of normal trade equilibrium. 
The Trade Unions have shown themselves capable, to a 
great extent, of effectively insuring their members, with 
some State assistance, against the normal risks of unemploy- 
ment, but it is a sheer impossibility for them to bear the 
burden of the present wholly exceptional situation. They 
have already done more than their fair share, and they 
are, for the time being, heavily crippled in consequence 
of their efforts. 

Trade Union membership increased rapidly both during 
the war and subsequently, up to the beginning of the trade 
depression. At the end of 1920, the membership of all 
Trade Unions, which stood at four millions in 1914, had 
risen to 8,500,000. This was nearly two millions more 
than the total for 1918, and there had not been time for 
the increased membership of the two post-war years to 
make any substantial contribution to the reserve funds of 
the Unions. The increased membership, therefore, has 
meant a more than equivalent drain on the funds built up 
when the movement was smaller. Since the slump began, 
there has been a decline in Union membership. This cannot 
yet be accurately measured, but it is undoubtedly con- 
siderable, especially among the less skilled grades of workers 
who, having exhausted their claims to benefit, or finding the 
Union contribution a heavy drain on reduced wages, have 
been content to lapse for the time being. The Unions of 
skilled workers, which pay for the most part higher benefits 


for a longer period, have not yet felt the strain to the same 
extent, but their turn is now coming with the depletion 
of their funds. 

Tie Trade Union movement, in short, is passing through 
the most trying time in its recent history. There is no 
doubt that it will be able to ride out the storm, though 
it will not do this without considerable losses and defections. 
But, in order to maintain itself, it must rid itself of the 
intolerable burden which has been placed upon it by the 
community’s failure either to prevent unemployment or to 
make the maintenance of the unemployed a social respon- 
sibility. The Federation of British Industries, in the re- 
newed demand for a big cut in taxation which it has just 
presented to the Government, seems to contemplate the 
continuance of something like the present adverse trade 
conditions for at least another year. Nor does there appear 
to be any good reason for questioning its judgment, for 
although orie or two abnormally depressed industries, such 
as mining and iron and steel manufacture, may show signs 
of partial revival, there is certainly no indication of coming 
general recovery. Nor is there any prospect that the 
development of public works under the existing schemes 
will absorb more than an insignificant fraction of the un- 
employed. From the standpoint of the workers, this means 
an outlook much worse than the present reality, for the 
exhaustion of savings and of Trade Union accumulations 
will throw them back on the inadequate public assistance 
which will soon be alone available. 

In these circumstances, it is impossible that the question 
of further public provision for and against unemployment 
should be allowed to rest. The Labour Party, in order to 
leave free scope for the Irish discussions, refrained from 
pressing its claim that the question should be discussed 
in Parliament last week. But when the House of Commons 
reassembles at the end of January, its attention will be 
speedily concentrated on unemployment. It has become 
clear that the wider aspects of the problem will never be 
seriously tackled so long as the responsibility for main- 
taining those who are out of work can still be shuffled off 
by the Government upon others—upon the Boards of 
Guardians to some extent, and, to a still greater extent, 
upon the Trade Unions themselves. The recognition of 
maintenance as a national responsibility is the first step 
towards a saner policy, and, before long, it will be impera- 
tively forced upon the Government by the sheer inability 
of the Trade Unions to bear any longer a burden which 
ought never to have been imposed upon them. 


THE CRITICAL STATE OF THE 
GERMAN TOWNS 


OREIGNERS in Germany are in the situation of 
H a guest whose host is trying to keep up appearances 

although his firm is bankrupt. It depends on 
the acuteness of his observation whether he notices it. 
What the situation of the State is like is shouted from the 
housetops. But the situation of the single towns is, if 
possible, worse still. The disorder of the municipal finances 
dates from the blockade. Free trade was abolished, more 
or less all victuals had been rationed, and it fell to the 
municipalities to procure the food for the citizens—tre- 
mendous difficulties for a bureaucracy trained to different 
tasks, and abandoned to the advice of experts who in many 
cases tried to use the opportunity in order to make fortunes 
for themselves. Desperate attempts to compete with one 
another in the discovery of new resources, seal meat 
that looked too disgusting to find buyers, Dutch beans 
that produced illnesses, turnips that were used for marma- 
lade! Enormous quantities of victuals simply rotted 
because they were stored in a wrong way. Such cases 
one tried to hide from the public, but they leaked out and 
created dissatisfaction. When the blockade was raised 
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one bought from abroad. The rate of exchange appearing 
unfavourable the money was left owing. And then the 
great fall of the rate of exchange began!... There are 
hundreds of municipalities which have managed to defer 
their rendering of accounts till to-day because they dare 
not face the storm of indignation that would rise in the 
town council; and the whole ideal of communalisation 
has been seriously injured for generations by the deplorable 
results of the experiment. 

Other difficulties arose from the endeavour to become 
independent of farmers. The shortage of milk induced the 
towns to buy large farms or to build creamerics. In this 
way their army of officials was increased. A thousand other 
new necessities brought about the same effect. There 
were people wanted to distribute the bread, the coals, 
to inquire whether you heated too many rooms, whether 
you burned too much light, whether you might do with 
less apartments, how many suits you had, if you really 
wanted a new pair of boots and so on. Some of these 
difficulties, of course, disappeared with the blockade, but 
new ones had already arisen with the revolution. Socialist 
majorities entered the town councils in many places. 
Social tasks, neglected up to then, were taken in hand now. 
The tendency prevailed not to create unemployment ; and 
so the personnel of the municipalities kept increasing. 
Then prices began to rise and wages and salaries had to 
follow. All this has its parallels in other European 
countries; elsewhere the task of meeting obligations of 
this sort proved less hopeless than in a country whose 
resources were cut off by the Versailles Treaty and its 
consequences. 

The first step of the towns was to empty the old funds 
that had been stored up for years in order to serve for 
the building of roads, for new premises and similar things. 
Then the municipal savings banks were approached. They 
could not be expropriated, but the single savings banks 
of towns and communes are, in most provinces, organised 
in provincial loan-banks, and it was from these provincial 
institutes that the towns got one loan after the other. All 
this was insufficient, but the worst was that by the legis- 
lation of the Reich the towns saw themselves deprived 
of the possibility of helping themselves. The prosperity 
of the German towns, which struck every foreign observer 
before the war as something quite extraordinary, 
depended upon their right of imposing taxes. Every 
municipality determined the amount of the addition it 
should make to the State income tax for its own purposes. 
If this principle had been preserved, the towns would have 
slowly got out of their difficulties. But it was not, because 
the State needed the unheard-of sums that it has to pay 
according to the Treaty. What was left to the towns was 
merely a fixed sum, viz., money they had got from their 
taxes in 1919 plus 25 per cent. No calamity in the history 
of the towns has had so disastrous an effect upon their 
finances. At the same time the right to impose certain 
other taxes was taken from them or, like the turn-over tax 
(Umsatzsteuer), restricted. 

How, then, were the towns to meet their obligations ? 
For the enormous fall of the value of money and the rapid 
increase of wages and salaries made it ridiculous to attempt 
to make both ends meet with the income of 1919. A town 
of medium size, whose budget was 10 millions of marks in 
1919, wanted 27 millions in 1920 and wants about 50 millions 
in 1921. So the few taxes that have remained to the towns 
have been increased in an enormous degree. The small 
trader and the houscowners particularly bear the brunt of 
it. The price of gas, electricity and water rises continually, 
and tram fares almost monthly. As it is forbidden to 
Taise a tenant’s rent beyond a limit that is determined 
by the State the situation of the house owner, who, as a 
tule, has no income whatever out of his property, is such 
that one cannot wonder to read comparatively frequently 
in the papers of ruined house owners having committed 
Suicide. But all these small resources are absolutely 





insufficient. How is a town like Frankfort to procure 165 
millions of marks which have to be found in two months ? 
What is Berlin to do, whose municipal labourers want a 
sum of 1,000 marks each a week for their most urgent 
necessities ? In the budgets of many towns this deficit is 
veiled, but Cologne, ¢.g., quite openly professes to have a 
deficit of 109.5 millions. A town like Bochum has borrowed 
nine millions of francs in Switzerland, which was not so 
very high a sum at the time of borrowing, but is a nightmare 
to the town now. In the industrial district of Westphalia 
half of the communes in a country department are so 
deep in debt that no banker and no savings bank would lend 
them another halfpenny. How the officials in this depart- 
ment will be paid this year is a riddle. Any number of 
the promissory notes of the large German towns will not 
help you with your banker to get enough money to order 
a new suit at your tailors. 

This state of things, unfortunately, has very serious 
political consequences. Many communes have taken the 
desperate step of refusing to pass on to the State money 
that is in their hands temporarily and belongs to the State. 
This spells anarchy. But even if they do not take to means 
as dangerous as that, the situation is bad enough. The 
independence and self-government of the German towns 
has always been a bright spot on the dark background of 
the junkerly administration of the old Prussian system. 
The junker regime is dead, but it would be a great pity 
if the self-government of the towns were to die too, Yet 
that is what threatens. If you live on relief your benefactor 
will take your affairs in hand. Already the Government 
issues orders and regulations which tend to destroy the 
last remnants of autonomy that are left to the towns. In 
teaching the towns how to cut their coat according to their 
cloth the central authorities are continually trespassing 
on municipal rights. This was what, at the great Stuttgart 
conference of the German burgomasters, led the burgomaster 
of Essen to put the question whether it was not better 
to do away with the self-government of the towns altogether. 
If the development of things is really to go this way 
democracy will be the mourner. 

What the financial situation of the towns means to 
German civilisation need scarcely be mentioned. The 
public libraries that are closed, the theatres that are left 
without subvention, the pleasure grounds that are left 
waste, the schools that are given up! The Germans are 
supposed to be good organisers, but they will soon have 
nothing left to organise except their debts. 

Levin L. Scuiickine. 


ON WRITING ABOUT CHRISTMAS 


VERY year journalists sit down in all parts of 
E England about the same day in December to 
write about Christmas. Few of them wish to 
write about Christmas: there is so little to be said about it 
that has not been said already. It is always, of course, 
possible to roll out a number of platitudes sufficient to fill 
the required page or column, but the average writer, though 
he enjoys talking cant, as every normal human being does, 
hates to hear in advance the echo of his readers’ yawns. 
Were it not for the fear of making people yawn, many a 
writer on Christmas would sink back into platitude with 
a bland smile of self-indulgence. 

In order to avoid platitudes, many writers have recourse 
to facts. Every December we read anew of the origin of 
mince pies, and every January we forget it. We are 
reminded that Santa Claus, the patron of children, is but 
another name for St. Nicholas, the patron of travellers. We 
are told of the Christmas Saturnalia of the pre-Christmas 
Romans, and even the holly and the mistletoe are given 
a pagan origin. Facts of this kind are always new to 
ninety-nine readers in a hundred. They come back with 
the plum-pudding, and last no longer. This is a fortunate 
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thing for journalists, who can thus economise their energy 
by repeating themselves. 

At the same time, it is odd that most of us should find 
a difficulty in writing, apart from platitude and antiquarian- 
ism, about Christmas. It is clear that a festival that has 
lasted so long must appeal to something fairly deep in our 
hearts. The Christmas emotion may almost be reckoned 
among the fundamental emotions of white men outside 
Scotland. It is an emotion different in kind from all our 
other emotions. It is an extraordinary mixture of gaiety 
of soul and gaiety of stomach—of simple generosity and 
simple greed. It is partly religious, partly gastric, partly 
domestic and partly humanitarian. It makes the very 
butchers’ shops rejoice with the dead bodies of beast and 
bird hanging from the feet, decorated with red and blue 
rosettes and with cards telling of the prize or commendation 
they have won at some fat stock show. We do not know 
whether the beast and the bird themselves rejoiced— 
whether, having won the prizes, they perished enthusiastic- 
ally in their pride. It is, perhaps, better to draw a veil 
and to hope for the best. We shall enjoy our dinners 
better if we leave it an open question. The modern taste 
is against realism in the fulfilment of the appetites. We 
have met gourmets, themselves lovers of crackling, who 
are nevertheless disgusted by Lamb’s too frank tribute to 
the sucking-pig on which he had dined : 

See him in the dish, his second cradle, how meek he lieth !— 
wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to the grossness and 
indocility which too often accompany maturer swinehood ? Ten 
to one, he would have proved a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, 
disagreeable animal—wallowing in all manner of filthy conversation 
—from these sins he is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with timely care— 

his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while his stomach 

half rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coalheaver bolteth him in reeking 

sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre in the grateful stomach of the 

judicious epicure—and for such a tomb might be content to die. 
It seems to us that the reader who cannot stomach Lamb’s 
deipnosophist prose ought not to attempt to stomach a 
dinner such as was the occasion for it. The vegetarian is, 
at least, logical. He will eat neither hog nor hen while 
deploring its destiny. The rest of us do not mind eating 
our rough island dishes provided we are not told how they 
come to be on the table. Lamb was more honest. He 
did not enjoy his food the less because he recognised it 
for what it was. He did not swallow sucking-pig with his 
eyes shut. 

We do not wish, however, to cast a blight over any 
Christmas table or to divert the softness of any parent’s 
eyes from his living children to a dead turkey. We could 
not help commenting, however, on the revived gaiety of 
the butchers’ shops—symbols of the universal kindliness 
that reigns during the season. “A lovely show—quite 
pretty,” we heard a fat man remark as he stood outside 
a butcher’s shop the other day and surveyed the sawed 
and divided bullocks that hung down between the sawed 
and divided sheep. He was quite sincere. He had a 
sense of beauty that has come down through ten thousand 
years. Yet few of us nowadays will admit that there is 
prettiness in such things. We leave it to the cook to turn 
them into palatable fictions. We eat our meals hugger- 
mugger and in shame, and pretend to ourselves that the 
lambs and the ducks on our tables are no relations to the 
lambs and ducks we praise so enthusiastically in our poems. 
No poet, writing on the fields, ever lets out the secret that 
the animals in whose gambols he rejoices would not be 
there if it were not for his insatiable appetite. He prefers 
to picture them as a kind of wild and natural toys, and 
one would no more expect him to eat them than to eat 
his children. Yet few poets have been vegetarians. 

But we must not exaggerate the part the stomach plays 
in the Christmas emotions. After all, we are not so shame- 


faced in our eating that we need a divine anniversary to 
justify a full meal. 


Michaelmas is a date that is associated 


only with eating, but charming as is the goose of Michaelmas, 
we eat it with the mildest emotions and do not expect our 
friends to congratulate us on so auspicious a day. We 
scarcely know who Michael was, and we should never 
dream of calling good Christian men to rejoice at his festival, 
Christmas, on the other hand, is a festival over which even 
a bad Christian man may be moved to rejoice. We may 
revolt against it for a time and denounce it as makebelieve, 
but most of us are in time converted back to our original 
love of it, and a child with a sweet voice has only to sing : 
News ! news ! 
Jesus Christ is risen to-day! 

in order to make us realise again that it is a day stolen out 
of Paradise. We do still associate it with good news as 
we no longer associate even Easter Sunday. Easter is no 
more than a holiday except to the religious, but Christmas 
is the time of good news and good will for the world in 
general, It is as though we remembered that we are 
participants in a divine comedy, and felt that the darkest 
riddles of life had found their solution in the presence of 
a child. It may be an illusion, but at least it is an illusion 
that has helped to civilise and soften mankind, and there 
is as much to be said for it as for most other illusions, 
The Wise Men bringing their toys to the Infant in the manger 
are a symbol of our wild hope that the wisdom we have 
failed to track down in the intricacies of the mind may 
be discovered, after all, by any of us in the simplicity of 
the heart. No wonder that we call for plum-pudding and 
brandy-sauce to mark the gorgeousness of such a hope. 
We live in care, in ambition, and in debt, and here is a 
day’s release from them among people who do not struggle 
and strive and of whom every man, woman and child is 
not a creditor but a benefactor. Here is a Utopia in which 
it is at least as blessed to give as to receive. It is a denial 
of many of those principles by which we rule our everyday 
lives. For the moment we adopt, save at our meals, the 
ways of the careless angels, and profit and loss are counted, 
not in money, but in cheerfulness. The cynics see in all 
this a tedious orgy of sentiment. But the natural man 
has a feeling for his home and his children that, like most 
of his other strong feelings, craves for expression in ritual, 
and Christmas above all other days gives him the expressive 
ritual of good will and affection that, we fancy, are the 
basis of the happiest life. Life blooms for him for an hour 
as a comedy. So much is this so that he celebrates the 
birth of the most tragic Figure in history with merry-making. 

This, perhaps, is in the last analysis the good news that 
keeps the day still treasured among men after two thousand 
years. It is the good news that impelled some of the old 
Italian painters to paint even the Crucifixion as a coloured 
festival, as though the gloom of tragedy were a slander 
on the Paradise in which the story ends. Few of us have 
the faith to accept tragedy in this fashion, yet it is often 
the men who have suffered most who persist in representing 
life as a divine comedy. Shakespeare passed through 
tragedy and misanthropy to reconciliation. The life of 
the passions was to him a tragedy, but, passing beyond 
that, he showed us the life of the affections as a comedy. 
There is a happy ending which is the lie of shallow people. 
There is a tragic ending which is the beginning of under- 
standing. Beyond this, it is just possible that there may 
be*a happy ending which is the crown of understanding. 
Christmas at least announces once a year this comic thread 
that runs through existence. “‘God rest you, merry 
gentlemen,” the carol-singers bid us, and almost we are 
persuaded that all’s ultimately right with the world. We 
shall not, of course, believe it to-morrow. To-morrow we 
shall resume our enmities, and shall do battle for shadows 
with mortal men. Christmas, as was seen during the war, 
gives common men the illusion that even their enemies 
may be their friends, and people who doubted the reality 
of the Christmas emotion in the modern world must have 
been hard put to it to maintain their unbelief after those 
unforgettable scenes of fraternisation in the trenches. 
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We have not yet learned the secret of perpetual fraternity, 
and it may be that we never shall find it. But there appears 
to be a latent instinct in human beings that tells them that 
this is the ultimate object of the quest of our race—that 
it is this they may find at last in the Holy Grail. 

Anyhow, the opposite of fraternity is dull and expensive 
beyond words. We see it in the quarrels of families and 
in the quarrels of nations. Europe has now been bored 
with it for seven years and more, and has discovered that, 
among ways of going to the Devil, this can be recommended 
neither as cheap nor as cheerful. And now at last good 
Christian men may rejoice, because there is a gleam of 
hope that men may, after all, discover that they are brothers 
and that as a result a shilling in the pound may be taken 
off the income tax. Therefore, good Christian butchers, 
deck your windows gaily, and let the young lambs bound 
as to the tabor’s sound. Aill’s well. At least, all might be 
considerably worse. 


Correspondence 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—I have not seen the Geddes Economy Report, but the 
forecasts in the Press leave no doubt as to its main conclusions. 
This “‘committee of business men” recommends, not merely 
the cutting down of swollen army and navy expenditure, but the 
most ruthless application of the knife to vital social services, 
whose normal growth was largely arrested during the war. If 
the Press forecasts are correct, it is proposed to cut down the 
education estimates by noless a sum than £16,000,000 per annum, 
or about 25 per cent. of the national expenditure, and to use 
this saving of public money, not even, so I gather, in the redeem- 
ing of national debt, but mainly for relief of the private purse of 
the income-tax payer. Inshort, the business man’s idea of national 
economy is to shift the burden of paying for the war from his 
own broad back on to the shoulders of the poor man’s child. 

Nor can the present Government be trusted to protect 
children’s interests. As Tue New SraTesman has pointed out, 
the Board of Education is mostly engaged in obstructing the 
Education Act of 1918. School age has not been raised, con- 
tinuation classes have been postponed indefinitely, maintenance 
grants are taboo. Similarly, the building or re-building of 
schools, held up during the war, is now practically at a standstill. 
Teachers, already underpaid, are threatened with irregular 
depredations of salary. Classes are packed beyond the extreme 
limits of the code. Education must be stripped to the bare bones. 
No Shakespeare plays, no visits to “ places of educational value 
and interest,” no organised games. What matters the children’s 
loss while the business man can send his son to Eton? Education 
is not a political issue. Children have got no votes, and working- 
class parents may be reasonably supposed not to appreciate the 
value of education. May the business man, and his puppets in 
the House of Commons, have a rude awakening at the next 
general election ! 

I have the privilege to belong to the income-tax paying class— 
a privilege for which in the world as it is I am profoundly 
thankful. I am liable for the full amount of the tax, so I ought 
to know where the shoe pinches (between ourselves the pinch is 
not quite unbearable). We are a luxury-loving race, and apt to 
cry out before we are hurt, but we are not utterly debased. I 
believe that I am speaking for at least a large proportion of my 
well-to-do countrymen, when I say that we do not want relief 
from taxation at the expense of our poorer neighbours’ children. 
Bankrupt Germany is said to be actually encouraging education. 
Adversity has made her wise. For future greatness lies, not in 
guns, nor in gold, but in brains—and under democratic rule in 
the brains of the crowd.—Yours, etc., BarRBARA DRAKE. 

9 Old Court Mansions, Kensington. 

December 19th. 


SHOULD MR. FISHER RESIGN? 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Davies may be quite right when he resents the 
suggestion that teachers are “the recipients of magnificent 
emoluments from Mr. Fisher.” But would he not agree that 
Mr. Fisher and his chief, Mr. Lloyd George, are the first Cabinet 
ministers to have taken an active and an effective interest in the 








teaching profession? For the first time they have raised it to 
be a desirable profession for the middle classes. Till Mr. Fisher 
entered Parliament there was the Church, the Army, the Navy, 
the Law, and Medicine. Now, especially when our daughters are 
encouraged to be independent, the school can offer as good an 
opening, in salaries and pensions, as any of the other professions 
except for a few prizes for exceptional men. To balance these 
rare prizes, in the schools there is much more certainty of employ- 
ment from the first entrance, with comfortable holidays every 
year. 

How many professions offer two weeks at Christmas, two 
weeks at Easter, and a good month in the summer? These are 
minimum allowances in the primary schools; we all know that 
in higher grade schools and colleges they are still longer. The 
fixed hours are about five and a-half for five days in the week, 
and how many professions take a whole holiday every Saturday, 
as well as Sunday? Every good teacher will give much of his 
spare time to all kinds of work, both for his own training and for 
his scholars, as a good clergyman will for his people, or a good 
doctor for his poor patients, and we respect them all for doing so. 

As for the actual salaries, here are five recent appointments in 
country village schools—i.e., in the lowest scale area, and in the 
lowest grade schools : 

(a) £264. The rector, who has another parish as well, 
receives £400 for both. 

(b) £264. The rector receives £340. 

(c) £250. The vicar receives £70. 

(d) £263. The rector receives £340. 

(e) £315. The rector should receive £134, but the living 
was vacant when this return was made. 


These teachers would have about twelve years’ professional 
service, perhaps the same as the rectors, but they would look 
forward to a retiring pension of about half their salary at sixty, 
with a bonus of about £400, which no rector could claim. These 
conditions are no doubt intended by Mr. Fisher to attract men 
and women of all classes into our schools, as the schools should 
also attract all classes of children. The time is gone by when 
the national schools are to be merely poor schools for the poor. 
If once we can, under Mr. Fisher’s guidance, bring peace between 
the warring sects, we may then hope that all classes will feel, as 
they are beginning to feel now, that the schools are their children’s 
second home, and that nothing can be too good for them. The 
real enemy is the wasteful extravagance of the rich, their huge 
mansions, widespread parks and useless bands of servants. 
This is the class who, through the Treasury officials, are forcing 
every kind of mean and wasteful saving on our local education 
committees. If the Labour and Liberal parties would unite to 
support Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Fisher, we could breathe 
freely, for we are many and the rich are few, but they rely on our 
divisions and govern us at their ease. 

Liberals cling to the old worn-out policy of Peace, Retrench- 
ment and Reform, though you cannot have a good education 
without spending money. Labour is always preaching socialism, 
but when Lloyd George wants to put it into active, practical 
operation in the schools they stand afar off. 

There are always faults to find with everyone, but it is 
certain, that this son of the people has done more for Education, 
Housing, Health, and Unemployment than has ever been dreamed 
of before. Can we not trust him further and rally to his side so 
that he may go on to make England what we all wish it to be, a 
home for heroes? But we must be heroes, both in peace and war. 
—Yours, etc., Hersert A. Day. 

Norwich, 

December 18th. 


MODERN SUN-WORSHIP 
To the Editor of Tak NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sirn,—My New SrTaTesMan comes late to me in this hospital, 
forty miles from Buffalo, and this comment on Lens’ Modern 
Sun-Worship articles will reach you after the usual time limit. 
But Lens’ subject is a wildly exciting one and will continue to be 
wildly exciting so long as victims of tuberculosis await cure. It 
is because of the deep interest—deep to the depth of life—that 
Lens inspires in every sufferer that he should be wholly explicit 
in stating the scope of the Rollier treatment. The reader of his 
articles, unless protected by fuller information from other 
sources, will be led to believe that Rollier is as successful with 
pulmonary as with so-called “surgical” tuberculosis. That 
this is not so has been established, both by Rollier at Leysin and 
by his disciples in this country. 

I write from a hospital where Rollier’s sun-cure treatment has 
been in use since 1913 under the superintendence of Dr. Horace 
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Lo Grasso. Though this is the earliest of such institutions in 
the United States, there are now many others of like character— 
though Lens, strangely enough, has heard of none of them.— 
Yours, etc., EVERARD MEYNELL. 
J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital, 
Perrysburg, New York, U.S.A. 
December Ist. 


COLOUR PROBLEMS IN KENYA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—I have just read the article in your issue of September 
10th entitled Lenin and Kenya. 

Anyone reading this article would think that the settlers in 
this country belonged to some curious race of people, who were 
antagonistic both to the native and the Indian. Their ideas, 
especially on the Indian question, are passed over as though they 
were too absurd to be even considered, and yet the great majority 
of the settlers here are British born, and believe themselves to 
be as fair-minded as Londoners themselves. 

The libellous statement that they regard the native population 
“simply as a cheap labour force” is, of course, absurd, but as 
the writer does not say how he came to this extraordinary 
conclusion it is perhaps unnecessary to do more than deny it. 
But the next sentence says, “* The Colonial Office and General 
Northey’s administration have continually yielded to these 
demands, and, by introducing forced labour, and in other ways, 
have openly adopted the settlers’ economic imperialism as a 
principle of their administration.” During the war forced 
labour and other autocratic methods of dealing with the native 
were necessary, but since the armistice these methods have 
gradually, but persistently, been stopped (by General Northey’s 
administration), and the majority of the white settlers here 
certainly do not want to see them revived. 

The “ obviously equitable demand of the Indians” opens up 
what is admitted by everyone who has studied the question to 
be one of extreme difficulty. If we are asked to give the Indian 
equal representation with the white man in a country which we 
believe will, sooner or later, be self-governing, we are asked to 
make an experiment which has never before been tried, namely, 
the governing of a white population by a coloured majority. 

As regards the mass meeting of natives,you have not, perhaps, 
heard that a similar meeting passed a direc tly contrary resolution; 
but I do not attach any importance to these meetings, which are 
too easily inspired to reflect the true feelings of the natives. I 
am perfectly sure that the native would prefer our rule to that of 
the Indian. 

Why should it always be said that this question must be 
decided in Kenya? Has it not already been decided in South 
Africa? I do not believe the South African solution to be the 
right one, but I cannot see why this country should come in for 
all the abuse and South Africa for none, neither do I understand 
why we should settle the problem for the whole of British Africa, 
excluding, of course, South Africa. And why do you not attack 
the Australian government for its White Australian policy? I 
can only think that the reason is that Australia and South Africa 
are strong, while we are weak.—Yours, etc., H. C. Krrsopp. 

Kenya Colony. 

November 7th. 


THE RHODESIAN CAVE-MAN 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTartesman. 

S1r,—Professor J. A. Thomson’s article in THE New Srares- 
MAN for November 26th on the Rhodesian skull is of extreme 
interest. His remarks on the general question of “ missing 
links” are, however, not a little confusing to the non-expert 
general reader. He refers to the “ape-man” of Java, the 
Piltdown skull, the Heidelberg man, the Neanderthal man, and 
finally the newly-found skull of the Rhodesian Cave-Man as 
instances of “links” which “are being gradually discovered ; 
the chain is becoming ever clearer.” But in the latter part of 
his article the Professor puts forward the view that the “ tentative 
men” of whose existence in past ages the above-mentioned finds 
afford evidence were mere offshoots, side tracks, culs-de-sac, 
arising from the main stem of the genealogical tree—i.ec., “ the 
ancient Primate stock, ancestral to monkeys, apes and men.” 
These various species were, he considers, “‘ antecedent, but not 
ancestral, to us.” That is to say, they are not in the direct line 
between man and the ancient primate stock ; in other words, they 
are not “ links” at all. 

It is difficult to accept this view and to retain any mental 
grip on the notion of man’s origin from a form common to 
monkey, ape, Piltdown man, etc. What precise idea is left to 


us of the process of man’s evolution? If the various species 
derived from the primitive stock stand in no ancestral relation 
to one another, we can only conclude that after each successive 
species had been launched from the parent form (the “ ancient 
Primate stock’), the latter continued to exist alongside of the 
offspring species and outlived many of them, until finally it 
expired in giving birth to our own species. But there must have 
been an immense number of transitional forms in the direct 
ancestral line between the ancient stock and man as he appears 
at the dawn of history. If none of these forms is represented by 
the Javanese Pithecanthropus, the Piltdown Eoanthropus, the 
Heidelberg man, the Neanderthal man, or the Rhodesian Cave- 
Man, the popular supposition that all the “ links” which would 
support the theory of man’s origin from an ancestor common to 
those species are still “ missing * would appear to be a just one. 
—yYours, etc., 
Shrewsbury. 
December 10th. 


J.P. M. 


Miscellany 


SOME ELEMENTS OF DECADENCE 


HERE is a suave catholicity about modern criticism 
which becomes rather wearisome. It is motherly 
and has room for us all within its ample bosom; 

or it is fatherly—old and experienced and sympathetic. It 
does not abuse, it merely labels. As for the Edinburgh and 
the Quarterly, they are past excesses over which it loves to 
become reminiscent—the Edinburgh, with its merciless 
motto: ‘“*‘ Judex damnatur, cum nocens absolvitur”! And 
yet, strange to say, it was while the critics were spitting 
blood and thunder at the Romantics that the Romantics 
throve most vigorously and most mightily. The age which 
allowed Gifford’s preposterous onslaught on Endymion 
was the age which evoked Shelley’s magnificent outburst 
in its author’s defence. Is there any underground con- 
nection between the two ? 

‘Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly, violent as he was and 
grotesque in his vituperation, was at least violently sincere ; 
so were they all. Southey, in the preface to his Vision of 
Judgment, paid Byron the compliment of taking him 
more seriously than the most ardent of his modern admirers. 
Don Juan, he said, was “‘a monstrous combination of 
horror and mockery, lewdness and impiety,” and the 
Satanic School (of which Byron was the founder) possessed 
“the spirit of Belial in their lascivious parts, and the spirit 
of Moloch in those loathsome images of atrocities and horrors, 
which they delight to represent.” Now, it is not so much 
that Byron actually needed the inspiration of such comment 
to lift him to the greater heights which he afterwards 
scaled—though he did write his own Vision of Judgment by 
way of reply—not so much that Gifford’s famous review 
wrung Adonais from Shelley’s pen, as that the narrow 
criticism of the age sprang in some way from the same 
serious, compact soil as its greatest literature. It was 
symptomatic. 

Of what, then, if of anything, is our so gentle modern 
criticism a symptom ? 1 would rather ask another question : 
what is decadence? And I would rather not answer it. 
To attempt to define such a word is only to kill its soul and 
make it harder for the imagination to grasp it. That is 
why I now propose to approach the word—to stalk it, as it 
were—from the other end. 

Take the soul, mind, heart, imagination, or what you 
will, of some potential artist, and call it—waiving dignity 
in favour of convenience—John. John in his early days 
is full of a primitive enthusiasm, but he is also, by nature, 
somewhat precocious; he studies widely—widely and 
intensely—and always his own youthful experience is being 
unnaturally expanded by imaginative fusion with the full- 
grown experience and matured reflection of profound 
ancestors. And so, when at last some important thing 
happens to John himself, it seems to him that everything 
has happened. He feels he has sounded the whole gamut 
of experience ; he looks round and finds with mild surprise 
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that everything has been thought and said for him; he 
sees it all now, and ceases to ask those eternal questions 
the absence of any answer to which must have driven him 
to intense and sincere self-expression ; his natural develop- 
ment has been short-circuited, he becomes placid ; it is as 
though he emerged from his first childhood only to lose his 
footing and slip clean through into his second. 

Behold, then, John with a lifetime of dotage before him ! 
What is he to do to while away the time? We will examine 
some of his probable activities. Obsessed, as he now is, 
with the half-truth that there is nothing new under the sun, 
he is likely to look out for novelty of subject-matter. He 
will fly to the bizarre or to the boundaries of indecency ; 
he will fill his poetry with banjos and yellow peacocks 
instead of men and women, or, like John Ford in the seven- 
teenth century, he will sing with great sweetness of the illicit 
passion of a brother and sister; perhaps he will be content 
to net his own delicate sensibilities and sensualities in little 
butterfly-net lyrics or long webs of calm and beauteous 
prose. Or he may import a jig-saw puzzle into his nursery 
and become preoccupied with forms. You will hear him 
asking you earnestly if you think “all the established 
verse-forms are exhausted,” or evolving elaborately mechan- 
ical theories on the correct shape of the novel. Then, 
perhaps, he will set to work himself, with his carefully 
fretted fragments, only to discover when it is too late 
that jig-saw puzzles are made of wood. If he is a musician, 
he will discover that pure music has nothing at all in it 
but form, and he will insist over and over again that it is 
the outcome, not of emotion, but of a passion for jig-saw 
puzzles. Emotion, in this case, above all things he will 
condemn, because, like the Wise Youth in Richard Feverel, 
or one of Mr. Shaw’s Ancients, he thinks he has been 
through it all at an early age and to have come out on the 
other side. Therefore, when he meets with the products 
of sentimentalism, he will call them the products of emotion 
and abuse them and, when he meets with the products of 
emotion, he will call them the products of nothing and 
praise them. He may point, for instance to a lyric from 
The Tempest and cry triumphantly, What does it mean? 
The question is, of course, unanswerable, and would not 
even matter, if John would not insist on trying to emulate 
it himself—not understanding that it is unsafe to say 
“Ding dong bell ” until you have lived and written Hamlet, 
and that the lyrics in The Tempest are saturated with 
remembered emotion and forgotten pain—dew-drop crystal- 
lisations of the best moments of a personality wrought 
slowly and hardly by the emotions of maturity, intense 
imaginative experiences, innumerable failures. Now, the 
unconscious attitude of all great artists towards form has 
been exactly this: that they could not love it so much, 
loved they not matter more. 

That is why they have lavished such care and such devo- 
tion upon the technique of their art. They have not usually 
spoken much about Beauty with a capital B, but they have 
known instinctively that beauty, no more than the Kingdom 
of Heaven, can be attained by aiming at it. It is incidental 
and wreathes itself almost by accident about activities 
which are not too consciously concerned with it. Once 
John sets out with Mr. Masefield in a little boat in search 
of Beauty, he has lost whatever hope he may have once 
had of finding her. Let him set out in search of a whale, 
or of the moon, if he is fortunate enough to believe with 
his whole being that he can get it. I think Mr. Masefield 
really knows this himself and, when he talks about seeking 
Beauty, he is being wise after the event. For the quest 
1S aS unconscious as it is inevitable. There is another way 
in which John may amuse himself: he may become deliber- 
ately absorbed in himself and in the metaphysical philosophy 
of his art. He may lay out himself, and his remembered 
selves and his anti-self on paper with a view to disinterested 
mspection, comparing himself with his fellows, and their 
work with his, with all the assurance of detached appro- 
bation. He may call in the aid of doctors and scientists. 













He may try to dissect himself twenty different ways and, 
living in a dream-world of art for art’s sake, come gradually, 
inevitably to talk about it instead of talking it. Lastly, 
he may be too wise to attempt to create at all—take no 
risks—live happily ever after on the smooth surface of other 
men’s troubled dreams—be, in fact, a dilettante. 

It may be asked what has John to do with Gifford and 
the Quarterly and the state of criticism. Nothing, unless 
the time at which a community is most likely to produce 
Johns instead of Shakespeares is that which immediately 
succeeds a period of exceptional virility; unless it is when 
his own experience is coloured by the experience not of 
remote but of immediate ancestors that John is most likely 
to despair, finding the prime questions already dealt with 
for him, not merely with strength and beauty, but in the 
modern spirit. It is then that he will be most tempted to 
that cowardice of a premature spiritual old age, which 
reveals itself in the eagerness to detach literature from life, 
form from matter—then that he will answer foolish critics 
who are afraid of Shelley’s ethics and Shelley's politics 
with the still more foolish reply that Shelley’s ethics and 
politics do not matter. The generation which attempts 
to criticise its predecessors on “ purely literary” grounds 
will attempt to write with a “ purely literary ” intention, 
and, of course, it will fail. For the state of such an age will 
be in some sense comparable to the last state of John. 

Perhaps this not wholly symbolic connection between 
John and his environment is the key for which we are 
searching. The Western world had only just emerged from 
the two intensest universal experiences it had ever known, 
experiences which had quickly and roughly changed all its 
body and its soul. In less than a hundred years it had had 
to assimilate industrialism and the Darwinian Theory. 
Then came the war. No wonder then, if, like John himself, 
it is a little tired, if, for the time being at least, it seems to 
have reached the same stage of premature maturity and 
hollow wisdom; for it was not spiritually old enough for 
any of these things. Hence the lazy attempts it is making 
to divorce its literature from life, false because life is the 
matter of literature, and to divorce its ethics from its arts, 
false because ethics—felt, not taught or contemplated— 
are the matter of art. Indeed the religions of the world 
more than anything else have been both its matter and its 
inspiration. In England it is so no longer. The fine 
enthusiasm and not less fine antagonism which the Church 
inspired sleep side by side, and the common intellectual 
attitude to-day is sceptical with Hume and Voltaire, 
impersonal with Mr. Bernard Shaw, or dilettante with the 
Platonists and George Santayana. Thomas Hardy has 
apparently monopolised the only personal dogma which a 
powerful intellect can hold, without needing to be ever up 
in arms to defend it with fierce, brilliant paradoxes and 
overwrought mysticisms. The Western world is like 
Pope’s Essay on Man: it knows much, but it has not felt 
what it knows. 

It is a pretentious and thankless task to attempt to analyse 
even a small part of the spirit of the age which we ourselves 
have condescended to adorn, and wise men never do it 
aloud. But perhaps one element of decadence is an 
exaggerated fear of looking foolish. 

Owen BaARFIELD. 


Drama 


IBSEN AND THE TRAGIC SENSE 


OHN GABRIEL BORKMAN has given place to 
J Prunella at Everyman’s Theatre, Hampstead. It is 
to be hoped, however, that it has gone into their 
repertory ; for, although the acting left much to be desired, 
there were admirable points about M. Komisarjevsky’s 
production, and Mr. Franklin Dyall’s Borkman was, in 
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the quiet passages, extremely good. The actors were not 
up to the tragic intensity of their parts, but it is not sur- 
prising that they did not succeed in gripping and hurling 
across the footlights the huge massive emotions the play 
contains. The performance was well worth seeing, never- 
theless, and if another chance of seeing it occurs do not 
miss it. At least you will be reminded what great drama 
is, even if it does appear to put too much strain on its 
interpreters; you will, at any rate, be reminded that 
there is such a thing as modern tragedy. 


Reflecting as I walked down the hill on what I had seen, 
and upon the failure of the actors and actresses to convey 
that intensity peculiar to characters whose wills are irre- 
vocably set in one direction, without whom tragedy is 
impossible, I found an excellent excuse for them in the 
temper of the times. How could they represent those 
characters? Such emotional obstinacy was incredible! For 
the times are anti-tragical; “Pack up your troubles in the 
old kit-bag and smile, smile, smile,” is the most serious 
modern contribution to the philosophy of the ages, and, 
though it is by no means to be despised as a practical one, 
yet the mood which engenders it is one to which tragedy is 
incomprehensible. Nowadays “to die hard” is equivalent 
to doing something absurd ; failure to follow at once the 
line of least resistance, not to treat the past, even if it is but 
a few weeks old, as though it had never happened, not 
to forget, when forgetfulness facilitates, what you felt 
or stood for a month ago is to be ridiculous. No one can 
deny that is the temper of the times, and it is killing to the 
tragic sense ; indeed, it presupposes that it is already dead. 


A criticism of Gabriel Borkman appeared in the Daily 
Mail; it was an interesting criticism because it was an 
entirely honest one. The writer told the story thus: 
Gabriel Borkman was a fraudulent financier who, after 
release from prison, lived seven years pacing up and down 
a gallery upstairs waiting for a deputation to call on him, 
while his wife, a most unpleasant woman, lived down below. 
His old love, her sister, came unexpectedly to see him and 
he went out, caught a chill, and died. His wife wanted 
his son to redeem the family name, but he preferred to run 
off with a frisky widow and he did so. The writer con- 
cluded from this rotten story that Ibsen as a dramatist was 
a wash-out. The summary is quite accurate and the 
conclusion inevitable, if the passions of the characters are 
dismissed as incredible and therefore uninteresting. If 
you cannot believe that Borkman had an irresistible voca- 
tion, and that he was an imaginative man to whom the 
imprisoned millions in the mines called incessantly to release 
them, you can understand neither how dead he was all 
those years after his fall, nourishing himself in solitude 
on the dream that one day his fellow-citizens would find his 
services indispensable, nor can you understand the 
significance of his awakening to physical death when 
Ella visits him. The first effect of that interview, of his 
first reaction to reality after years of dreaming, is to 
fill him with hope. “I have been close to the verge of 
death,” he cries. ‘‘ But now I have awakened. I have 
come to myself. A whole life lies before me yet. I can 
see it awaiting me, radiant and quickening. And you— 
you shall see it, too.” 


>’ 


“Never dream of life again,” answers his wife. ‘“* Lie 
quiet where youare.” Howabsurd to one without the tragic 
sense it seems that this unforgiving wife has never till then, 
in all those years, spoken to her husband, and that all she 
lives for should be to raise a “ living monument ” upon his 
grave, in the shape of her son: “ His life shall be so pure 
and high and bright, that your burrowing in the dark shall 
be as though it had never been.” The woman is clearly 
overstrained . . . but to make her breakdown persist for 
seven years! What nonsense, too, Ella talks; because 
Borkman married her sister for money, she accuses him 
of having committed “ a crime for which there is no forgive- 
ness!” ... “‘ What you held dearest in the world you 
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were ready to barter for gain. That is the double crime 
you have committed. The murder is on your soul and 
on mine. . . . You have done to death all the gladness of 
life in me.” And at the last when, from the hill where 
long ago they used to sit together, they look again across 
the mining country covered now in darkness and snow 
and Borkman listens, as he did in his youth, to the call 
of his imprisoned millions: “I love you, unborn Treasures 
yearning for the light,” she breaks out again. “ Yes, 
your love is still down there, John. But here, in the light 
of day, here there was a living, warm human heart that 
throbbed and glowed for you. And this heart you crushed, 
Oh, worse than that! Ten times worse! You sold it. ., . 
And therefore I prophesy to you, John Gabriel Borkman 
—you will never enter in triumph into your cold dark 
kingdom.” This is clearly not a woman who packed her 
troubles in the old kit-bag and smiled, smiled, smiled, and 
in tragic sentiment “Bear it and grin” is, I maintain, 
the highest pitch to which modern sensibility will follow 
the dramatist. Such a play as this obviously overshoots that 
pitch and to the modern sense falls plumb into the non- 
sensical. “Unforgivable sin!” There is no such thing; 
neither are there irrevocable crashes in life, or words, 
however passionate, which cannot be quite simply retracted, 
Pain, of course, remains, but pain is painful, not tragic; 
besides, even that can be avoided perhaps by repeating, 
“I am better and better in every respect every day.” The 
sense of the momentous and irrevocable is too weak just 
now for Ibsen to be understood, who in his own way was as 
possessed by it as Robert Browning, Carlyle, or any revivalist. 
He was both realist and poet, but he did not write his best 
when he wrote only as a realist (The League of Youth, 
The Pillars of Society, The Doll’s House, etc.); though he 
was always a marvellous craftsman, or when he wrote 
chiefly as a poet (Brand, Emperor and Galilean) ; his real 
power showed when from his vision he began to create 


‘ types, and lastly when in his old age he began to draw his 


dramas from his inner experience. Where he was unrivalled 
was in finding a story, just matter of fact enough to be 
plausible and exactly fitted to carry his thought, which was 
exciting and profound. Indeed, the intensity of the thought 
below the current of events was so great, that he could 
even indulge in concrete and arbitrary symbolism without 
the story losing its matter-of-fact convincingness. It is not 
his stories which are so remarkable, but the significance 
within, and it is with that the present generation is losing 
touch, for when Ibsen is not hewing at some social evil 
he is essentially a tragic poet. 


Much has been written about the nature of tragedy and 
why it should delight men; this famous “ purging of the 
emotions” through the spectacle of suffering—what is 
meant by it? Art enables us to focus our dumb emotions, 
and by so doing relieves them. Tragedy does not show 
that evil is somehow good or calamity a blessing in 
disguise ; to do that is the function of apologetics and 
dubious theology. It simply confronts us with the appre- 
hension of how evil evils are and what goods are possible 
though they may be thwarted. It finds expression for 
sorrow just as other forms of art express joy, and both 
bring the same relief and gratification through expressing 
what was previously in us dumb or half-articulate and 
confronting us with it. Catharsis is not a result peculiar 
to tragedy. But it can appeal, of course, only to those 
who in their hves confront sorrow and calamities and do not 
shuffle them out of sight. The genius of Ibsen at the 
close of his career was a purely tragic genius; his theme 
becomes spiritual death, not regeneration. You may say 
that the public never understood him. They did not, 
but they felt there was something there to understand. 
My impression is that they are losing that dim perception, 
and chiefly because they handle the stuff of tragedy 1 
their own experience differently. 


DesmMon»D MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have issued a new edition 
M of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. This 
is the sixteenth impression of the most popular of 

Gissing’s books. I have always been puzzled by its immense 
popularity, for though it has a charm such as few reflectively 
discursive books possess, it is a distinctly depressing and 
gloomy book. Its pessimism—and pessimism is not popular 
—is perhaps forgiven because through the book there runs 
a feeling of relief, of rest after toil, port after storm. Although 
the reflections of “ Henry Ryecroft”’ upon life and litera- 
ture are those of a tired and even doomed man, he is enjoying 
at the end of his life a handful of comfort and quietness, 
and the reader is always conscious of this blessed truce 
relished with epicurean and never ceasing content. Then, 
like every book George Gissing wrote, it is a sincere book. 

- * * 


Gissing is the English Tchekov. Like Tchekov he had 
an aptitude for a thoughtful, peaceful life, and was at 
bottom of a sun-loving temperament. Because of that tem- 
perament he was sensitive to every shade in the drabness 
which surrounded him, and above all to the meaner miseries 
of a struggling existence. There are moments when the 
reader of his books cries out “Oh, why does not Gissing 
make his characters just a little better off?” The corrosion 
of poverty acting upon every good human quality and 
decent human relation becomes almost unbearable to follow, 
for he makes it convincing. Those who react against such 
circumstances in his novels with few exceptions (Will 
Warburton is one) are characters of coarser grain; the 
better sort are doomed. 

* * * 


Mr. Morley Roberts, who knew Gissing intimately for many 
years, wrote a biography of him under the title of The 
Private Life of Henry Maitland (Eveleigh Nash). It pre- 
tended to be a work of fiction, but the disguises were meant 
to be seen through. You will find it an extremely interest- 
ing document, though some of Gissing’s friends, it is only 
right to add, notably Mr. Wells, were enraged by the book, 
and complained of inaccuracies and misrepresentations. 
This method of achieving a greater degree of frankness in 
biography (this was Mr. Roberts’s object) by giving truth 
the appearance of fiction is a tiresome one. It is a bore 
having to translate “‘ Outside the Pale ” into The Unclassed, 
“Paternoster Row ” into New Grub Street, or “‘ The Mob ” 
into Demos, when Gissing’s books are mentioned, and 
names like “ Rivers” into “ Wells.” Where disguises 
are intended to be transparent, why use them at all ? 
Still, in spite of this fidgeting peculiarity, the book is ex- 
tremely interesting and convincing. Where, I am told, 
we must beware of taking Mr. Morley Roberts’s account as 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, is that part of 
it which deals with Gissing’s final marriage. Though 
Mr. Roberts represents it as a comparatively halcyon period, 
he also — Gissing’s happiness (she was a French 
lady) on the shores of the Mediterranean as being marred 
by a nostalgia for English food. His consequent lack of 
nourishment, he says, also was most detrimental to his 
health and amounted almost to starvation. The importance 
of this grievance and of its consequences are, I am told, 
exaggerated by Mr. Roberts. 

* * * 
Magna Grecia is really a much better book than The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, though far less read. It 
ought to be reprinted. In it Gissing is really more himself, 
the self he would have been by preference if misfortune 
had not clubbed him down from the start and gone 
on bludgeoning him. He had much of the scholar in his 
hature—in both books that is to be seen—but in Magna 
Grecia more clearly. The Private Papers shows how much 
he loved books, indeed, that he was a book-minded man, 
but Magna Grecia shows, too, how he loved the past. When 





he made his journey to Italy he felt like an exile returning 
home ; his descriptions and meditations have the peculiar 
intensity. 

* * . 

Gissing’s style is good sound English, but in writing his 
novels his passion for words and rhythms found Tittle 
expression. Mr. Roberts tells us that he loved Landor. 
““ How many times have I heard him quote ‘ Many flowers 
must perish ere a grain of corn be ripened.’ ”” He loved good 
rhythms and found them sometimes in unexpected places, 
even in unconsidered writers. There was one passage he 
used to quote from Mrs. Ewing, who, indeed, was no small 
writer, which he declared to be wonderful and in its way 
perfect. “He sat, patient of each succeeding sunset, 
until this aged world should crumble to its close.” 

* * * 


Gissing was a prize school-boy, and he was thought a very 
promising scholar at Owens College, Manchester, where at the 
age of sixteen he obtained a scholarship. “ It was a cruel, 
a most undesirable thing,” he said afterwards, “that I at 
the age of sixteen, should have been turned loose in a big 
city, compelled to live alone in lodgings, with nobody inter- 
ested in me but those at the college.” He fell in love with 
a young girl on the streets and did all he could to persuade 
her to earn a living in another way. All his prize money 
went in supporting her, and he sold his watch to help her. 
Then a number of petty thefts from the common room 
occurred, and a detective discovered that the thief was 
Gissing. “It was a very ghastly business, and certainly 
the first great shock I ever got in my life. I think it was 
the same for everybody who knew the boy,” says Mr. 
Roberts. Gissing went to prison. 

* * * 


It would be false to say that his self-respect never re 
covered ; of course, and very properly, it did. But in a 
measure that catastrophe in the first act did determine the 
nature of the subsequent drama. It often happens that 
through having suffered too young, a man carries in himself 
a sense of suffering which ends in creating fresh occasions 
for suffering. It isolated him and made his life much 
harder. He was accustomed to say, “ How can such a one 
write ? He never starved.” But Gissing starved too much, 
too often, and above all in more ways than one. 

* * * 


His relations with women were most unhappy; they 
were the result of his miserable loneliness and a physical 
hunger which was never sublimated into anything like 
passion. His first marriage brought him a load of squalid 
misery: his wife was a violent dipsomaniac and a prostitute. 
Most of his meagre earnings went to support her, and she 
could not reform. She died of syphilis. “ Once,” says 
Mr. Roberts, “ he told me a story about her in hospital. 
One of the doctors at St. Thomas’s had questioned her, 
and after her answers sent for Gissing, and speaking to him 
on the information given him by the wife, was very bitter. 
George, even as he told me of this years afterwards, shook 
with rage and indignation. He had not been able to defend 
himself without exposing his wife’s career.” He had pity 
and consideration for her to the end, but her death was an 
enormous relief. Soon afterwards he told Mr. Roberts 
“with a strange mixture of abruptness and hesitation,” 
that he had made the acquaintance of a girl in the Maryle- 
bone Road. The girl was “ respectable.” “I could stand 
it no longer, so I rushed out and spoke to the very first 
woman I came across.” In spite of his friends, he married 
her. She turned out a harridan, and his life with her was 
soon as wretched as before: that marriage ended in separ- 
ation. All the time he was labouring at his novels. “ He 
would begin and destroy, and begin again, and then only 
partially satisfy himself at last when he was in a state of 
financial desperation, with the ditch or the workhouse 
in front of him.” 

* * * 

They were not the books he would have liked to write, 
but would the world have got anything better than New 
Grub Street, The Odd Women and The Nether World? Mr. 
Roberts thinks that if he had had fifty pounds a year he 
would have retreated into a cottage and asphyxiated himself 
with books. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. DE LA MARE 


The Veil and Other Poems. By WatreR DE LA MARE. 
Constable. 6s. 

Mr. de la Mare’s genius becomes more tragic with each book 
of his poems. It is as though he had come more and more to 
doubt whether all the romance that he has sung in the past 
were anything better than make-believe. Sorrow, loss, empti- 
ness—these are the looming realities. He feels that, in so far 
as he comes to terms with reality, he will 

Forbid the unseen Enchantress to sing. 
There has always been a duel between imagination and reality 
in his work, and now for the first time it seems as though imagina- 
tion were fighting in a lost cause. It is true that Mr. de la Mare 
returns again and again to his old allegiance, as when he reminds 
his genius : 
Though scant the moments be wherein we meet, 
Think, what dark months would even one make sweet. 
But there recur through his book poems of reality—of loss and 
sorrow inconsolable by the imagination—as despairing as any 
of Mr. Hardy’s. Mr. de la Mare sings of man as a cheated creature. 
His thoughts turn, not without sympathy, to those who have 
attempted forbidden ways of escape from so miserable an 
existence—to the drug-taker and the suicide. Not that he him- 
self sees any possibility of escape from the common sorrow by 
such ways. The drugged man’s soul must return from its 
wanderings among “horrors in beauty apparelled” with the 
morning : 
Back to flesh house must return, 
Lone soul—in horror to see 
Than dream more meagre and awful 
Reality. 
Nor does he see death as a possible way of escape : 
Not toward Death, who stranger, fairer, 
Than any siren turns his head— 
Than sea-couched siren, arched with rainbows, 
Where knell the waves of her ocean bed. 
Alas, that beauty hangs her flowers 
For lure of his demoniac powers : 
Alas, that from these eyes should dart 
Such piercing summons to thy heart ; 
That mine in frenzy of longing beats, 
Still lusting for these gross deceits. 
Not that way ! 

Bitter though life is, Mr. de la Mare still clings to his spar 
or broken piece of faith. He wavers, he all but lets go, but 
always his imagination gathers its forces again at the point of 
despair. He has faith, if in nothing else, at least in human 
dreams and longings. The imprisoned lover in “ The Mono- 
logue ”’ cries: 

Take comfort, listen ! 
Once we twain were free ; 
There was a country— 
Lost the memory . . . 
Lay thy cold brow on hand, 
And dream with me. 
He may ask 
Is it to Vacancy 
I these tidings tell ? 
Knock these weak fingers against 
An empty cell ? 
He does not know the answer. Experience bids him despair 
with Mr. Hardy. Imagination bids him hope, if he can, with 
Robert Browning. But there is little hope to be found in the 
fable of the “ old angler’ who had “ fished existence by” and 
who at the end of things catches a Naiad on his hook. Here, 
as in many of his new poems, Mr. de la Mare is writing tragic 
parables of man the cheated. 

Yet he denies, again and again, that he has abandoned faith 

and hope : 
“Where then the faith thou hast brought to seed ? 
Where the sure hope that thy soul would feign ?”’ 
“« Never ebbed sweetness—even out of a weed— 
In vain.” 

Not often has there been a poet with a greater sense of sweetness. 
He turns from the vast unknown to the sweetness in a bird’s 
song or a flower for companionship. Here, he seems to say, 
is a justification of life: here is a go-between with the infinite. 
This is the theme of one of his most beautiful poems, 
** Titmouse ” : 

If you would happy company win, 

Dangle a palm-nut from a tree, 

Idly in green to sway and spin, 

Its snow-pulped kernel for bait ; and see, 
A nimble titmouse enter in. 


Out of earth’s vast unknown of air, 

Out of all summer, from wave to wave, 

He’ll perch, and prank his feathers fair, 

Jangle a glass-clear wildering stave, 
And take his commons there— 

This tiny son of life ; this spright, 

By momentary Human sought, 

Plume will his wing in the dappling light, 

Clash timbrel shrill and gay— 

And into time’s enormous nought, 
Sweet-fed, will flit away. 

In poems such as this we feel that to Mr. de la Mare the birds 
of the air and the flowers of the field are the speech of the Unknown 
God. The mystery of the universe broods without ceasing 
over his verse. He cannot watch beetle and ant creeping over 
a barren stone without seeing in them an image of the secret 
of all life: 

Their myriad-mirrored eyes 
Great day reflect. 

By their exquisite farings 

Is this granite specked ; 

Is trodden to infinite dust ; 
By gnawing lichens decked. 
Toward what eventual dream 
Sleeps its cold on, 

When into ultimate dark 
These lives shall be gone, 
And even of man not a shadow remain 
Of all he has done ? 

But even at the close of a dirge, he has but to look out on 
the living world to recover wonder from his very despair. He has 
a beautiful poem called “* The Spirit of Air,” in which his imagina- 
tion pours itself out in praise : 

So doth she haunt me; and words 

Tell but a tithe of the tale. 

Sings all the sweetness of Spring 

Even in the nightingale ? 

Nay, but with echoes she cries 

Of the valley of love ; 

Dews on the thorns at her feet, 

And darkness above. 
* Though in The Veil Mr. de la Mare has ventured into an even 
deeper night of experience than in Motley, he has taken his 
old imagination with him and has not deserted it but enriched it. 
Motley, I think, was the greatest of his books. But The Veil 
is hardly less beautiful. 

Those who love best the de la Mare of the musical romances 
will find in his new book poem after poem in this tradition of 
his genius—* Sunk Lyonesse,” “ Gold,” and “The Galliass.” 
** Sunk Lyonesse ” delights us in its opening with the loveliness 
of sound and image, apart altogether from its ultimate inter- 
pretation : 

In sea-cold Lyonesse, 

When the Sabbath eve shafts down 
On the roofs, walls, belfries 

Of the foundered town, 

The Nereids pluck their lyres 

Where the green translucency beats, 
And with motionless eyes at gaze 
Make minstrelsy in the streets. 


And the ocean water stirs 

In salt-worn casemate and porch. 
Plies the blunt-snouted fish 

With fire in his skull for torch. 
And the ringing wires resound ; 
And the unearthly lovely weep, 
In lament of the music they make 
In the sullen courts of sleep. 

Here, too, are poems by the fantastic de la Mare, such as 
‘“* Maerchen” and “‘ The Last Coachload,” both of which have 
in them, as is common in the author’s work, as much of the 
fable as of the fairy-tale. It is only, indeed, when we have read 
the book more than once that we begin fully to realise the variety 
and riches of the genius that has here expressed itself. Mr. 
de la Mare is often an obscure author at the first reading. It Is 
as though at times he trusted to his music rather than to his 
words to impart his meaning. He is not a precise writer, and 
the words he seeks seem often to elude him. He again and 
again seizes the perfect word, but he clearly finds more difficulty 
than most poets of equal genius in arranging perfect words in 
the perfect sentences of a perfect poem. At the end of a poem 
he often seems to lose the power of wings and to flutter helplessly 
to earth. His difficulty with words, I think, is partly due to 
the fact that his genius has always been striving to create 4 
new idiom for its expression. A de la Mare poem is unmistakable: 
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it is written in an idiom in which no English poet ever wrote 
before. His inversions, his questions, his interjections, his 
inventions of new uses of words, correspond to somes new 
element in his imagination, and help to express his beautiful 
and bewildered spirit. Much of his work seems like a story 
part of which is carried away on the wind. But he always leaves 
us convinced of the beauty of the story we have all but missed. 
We hear echoes of a world that we cannot see. We are taken 
among dreams and parables and mysteries. Such a poem as 
“The Titmouse,” on the other hand, captures the mystery in a 
precise and delightful image. It is poems of this kind that will 
keep Mr. de la Mare’s work immortal. 
Rosert Lyrnp. 


A SKELETON OF NAVAL WARFARE 


Naval Operations. By Sir Juuian S. Corsetr. Longmans, 
Green. Vol. I., 17s. 6d. Vol. II., 2s. 


After reading these two ponderous volumes, we have arrived 
at the conclusion that, of all histories, those of an official nature 
convey to the reader the dullest aspect of war and, consequently, 
a very unrealistic one, for war, like life, is in fact a series of 
emotions. So many facts and files has the official historian 
placed at his disposal that the supreme fact—that war is a matter 
of men—becomes obscured in a meticulous search after the 
accuracy of minutie# which will never occur again. History, it 
should be remembered, is both a science and an art, the mere 
assemblage of episodes in time is but chronology, for science 
aims at an analysis of factors and conditions by means of prin- 
ciples so that functions may be discovered. Further, history 
as an art should appeal to the imagination as well as to the stop 
watch and, in spite of the fact that a history may be labelled 
“official,” this is no reason why it should be written as if it were a 
service manual. Out of the 875 pages under review, only one 
witticism has been discovered; it occurs on page 32 of Vol. IL., 
and it runs as follows: 

Scarborough was clearly an undefended port within the meaning 
of the Convention. For if a port may not be bombarded because 
automatic mines defend it, a fortiori it cannot be bombarded because 
cavalry are encamped in its vicinity. 

The first volume opens with the exploit of the Konigin Luise 
and ends with the battle of the Falklands. The second volume, 
which, stuffed with maps, is a veritable pantechnicon of a book, 
carries the naval operations on to May 20th, 1915, about which 
time Lord Fisher left the Admiralty. 

Of the many naval episodes recorded, two, which are virtually 
one, are of outstanding interest. These are the escape of the 
Goeben and Breslau and the Dardanelles operations. 

When war was declared between Great Britain and Germany 
on August 4th, 1914, as far as can be ascertained from this 
history, the British Admiralty possessed no definite naval policy, 
unless fear of invasion may be classed as such. The position of 
Germany on the Continent, faced as she was by an overwhelming 
numerical superiority, precluded such an idea. This apparently 
was not realised in Whitehall, neither does it seem to have been 
realised that, as a military objective was denied the German 
fleet, consequently, its purpose during the war would be directed 
along economic and political lines. On August 8rd, Admiral 
Souchon, an extremely able and cunning sailor, in command 
of the Goeben and Breslau, left Messina and simultaneously 
Admiral Milne, in command of the British Mediterranean fleet, 
was instructed to protect the French transports sailing between 
Africa and France. Admiral de Lapeyrére in command of the 
French fleet was, however, fully capable of carrying out this 
duty. The Admiralty apparently did not know of this, and, 
as Admiral Milne’s orders were not cancelled, the long and short 
of it was, Admiral Souchon, acting on his own initiative, got to 
Constantinople. This led to results far surpassing in importance 
any other single naval operation of the war, for, if the Goeben 
had been sunk, we should have been spared the Gallipoli campaign. 

: The fault was not so much Admiral Milne’s as the over central- 
isation of command at the Admiralty, and the unimaginative 
system of rigid obedience to orders under which all our naval 
officers had been educated. Unthinking obedience to orders 
was @ relic of the old sailing ship days, and yet steam had 
completely revolutionised naval warfare and, consequently, 
the tone of the discipline upon which naval tactics depend. 
Time and again we are confronted by this lack of initiative or 
common sense, that is,action adapted to circumstances in place 
of to rule. On August 7th, Captain Kennedy of the Indomitable 
had to obtain the Commander-in-Chief’s authority before he 
could requisition coal from a British collier at Bizerta. Admiral 








Moore at the Dogger Bank, after the Lion with Admiral Beatty 
dropped astern, instead of acting on his own initiative, acted 
according to a signal which was apparently misread and the 
Germans got away; Captain Fanshawe at the battle of the 
Falklands, having been told to “ destroy the transports” and 
feeling himself “‘ bound by the letter of the signal,” sank the 
Baden and the Santa Isabel which were “ full of coal and a rich 
cargo of stores,” supplies of great value to the British squadron. 
Such are a few instances of that type of implicit obedience to 
orders which Nelson did his best to scotch at Copenhagen. It 
is easy to obey and sometimes so foolish; this is the first lesson 
of these two volumes, and the second is that centralisation of 
command (not unity) nearly always fails. 

The third lesson is that the (now much abused) materiel 
school proved right in its pre-war contention that, as Carlyle 
said of man so also should it be said of the sailor: “ without 
tools he is nothing, with tools he is all.” At Coronel and the 
Falklands the superiority of weapon power and speed over all 
other factors is beyond criticism. Admiral Cradock, the right 
man in the wrong boat, showed astonishing pluck, but, in a little 
over an hour, the Good Hope and the Monmouth were sunk with 
all hands, and the German Squadron is said to have had only 
three men wounded. Again at the Falklands, Von Spee was 
outclassed and, though he and his men fought with true heroism, 
the whole of his squadron, with the exception of the Dresden, 
was sent to the bottom, and at a cost to Admiral Sturdee of five 
men killed and twenty-one wounded. 

The escape of the Goeben and Breslau ended 

in something like a burst of public derision that the Germans 

should so soon have been chased out of the Mediterranean to suffer 

an ignominious internment. How false was that consolation none 
but the best informed could then even dream. It was many months 
before it was possible to appreciate fully the combined effrontery, 
promptitude and sagacity of the move ... . it is not too much 
to say that few naval decisions more bold and well-judged were 
ever taken. 
So writes Sir Julian Corbett, and it is a sound judgment. Curious 
to relate, however, he apparently does not see that this effrontery 
might have been mitigated had we followed up our naval blunder 
by sane political action. It is generally believed that at this 
time a comparatively small sum of money was offered to the 
Turks as a sop to keep them quiet, and also to compensate them 
for the loss of the two Dreadnoughts we were building for them 
when the war broke out. In place, we should have written a 
cheque for twenty-five millions, for money is at times a more . 
potent weapon than guns and especially so when dealing with 
Orientals. 

The political action which did follow consisted of a series of 
compromises arising out of our ignorance of the science of war. 
Here we arrive at the fourth great lesson which can be extracted 
from these volumes. Stalemate had been declared on the 
Western Front and. on the Eastern, the Russian armies were 
steadily being consumed by their own corruption. The poli- 
ticians had to do something, so they began to disintegrate the 
objective, which was the Western Front, which under no con- 
ceivable circumstance could be abandoned. Sir Julian supports 
the politicians, for he writes : 

Assuming, however, that a naval attack on the Dardanelles was 
technically feasible, there had seldom been a case when political 
necessity more fully covered the exception. 

In support, he quotes our campaigns against Napoleon in Spain, 
the Crimean war and the conquest of Havana during the Seven 
Years War, but he forgets that railways did not exist in those 
days. Had he wished to find a true simile he should have quoted 
McClellan’s landing on the York Town peninsula in 1862, which 
ended in failure through lack of room to manceuvre and because 
railways favoured the Confederates. Somewhere in the archives 
in Paris, we believe, may still be found a document, written many 
years ago by General Brialmont, in which he, after examining 
the Dardanelles defences of that day, wrote : any force attempting 
to land on the extremity of the Gallipoli peninsula is doomed to 
fail because it cannot deploy. It was for this very reason that 
Wellington, in 1810, selected the Torres Vedras position, because, 
running as it did across a narrow peninsula, attackable flanks 
were denied to Masséna. 

War has its principles and they are not violated with impunity, 
and we believe that, when a history of the Great War is written 
from the point of view of the science and art of war, the Dar- 
dan ‘les campaign will be quoted as an example in which all the 
principles of war were flagrantly broken time and again. In 
these two volumes of this official history we find no such science ; 
but to the student of war the enormous number of facts collected 
are of value, for from them he can learn the four great lessons 
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we have above deduced, and which are so important that they 
bear repetition : that our navy suffered from over centralisation 
of command; that the higher discipline of our fleet was anti- 
quated; that given a normal moral, superiority in offensive 
power, protection and mobility are ninety-nine per cent. of 
victory, and that there are principles of war which if violated 


lead straight to disaster in spite of political necessity. 
P. 8. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


A Short History of English Literature. By Arcurap T. Stronc. 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 


A single volume about the whole range of English letters is 
rather an impossible affair. Those who read such text-books can 
hardly expect to find really significant remarks about all the 
people mentioned, many of whom come in only in a sentence. 
The writers to whom lasting importance can be ascribed matter 
most, and tradition, combined, let us say, with erudition, often 
preserves names which have no right to appear in a “ Short 
History.” Professor Strong began in collaboration with his 
colleague at Melbourne, Professor Wallace, but the latter, owing 
to the war, was only able to contribute a few pages at the be- 
ginning. Professor Strong’s principles are to avoid biographical 
details as far as possible—a wise economy of space he might 
have carried still further—and to “ discuss the thought and faith 
of a great writer no less than his art.’”’ His apology for yet 
another “ History ” of the subject is the need to bring the treat- 
ment of it “ abreast of recent criticism and research.” He has 
more than justified his book in this way, and Melbourne is fortu- 
nate in possessing a teacher at once learned and accomplished. 
For instance, he lays stress on the magic of Coleridge as a poet 
at his best. The best is only a few poems, but these deserve the 
fine quotation made from Browning. The magic of Coleridge 
has been a fruitful influence on later verse, though we doubt if 
the Georgians of to-day generally recognise him as a master. 
They prefer to be masterless, as if that was a recipe for being 
masterly. Gray’s learning and the quality of his Elegy, which is 
not so simple as people think, are well hit off. The account of 
Shakespeare is excellent as a summary of recent research, and 
sane in judgment, though we think the Comedy of Errors over- 
praised. Blake occupies a space that would astonish earlier 
critics, but, as the Professor remarks, he can no more be dis- 
paraged to-day than Johnson. Dickens no longer trails the 
clouds of glory that dazzle the critical eye, and the revision of 
his merits here is as judicious as the praise, though we have not 
met the person, learned or unlearned, who classes Monk in 
Oliver Twist among the “ unforgettable” villains. Monk is 
the sheer melodrama of a young writer who does not yet know 
his business. Meredith gets adequate notice, and we are pleased 
to see a place given to Samuel Butler. Trollope has revived of 
late years and deserved more attention. His work is not sensa- 
tional in any way, but it is likely to last. His admirers do not 
write about him, but they read him steadily and return to him. 

Throughout we find a catholic appreciation of the most various 
talents, a ndmore than usual of the bright brevity which is to 
be desired in a work of this sort. Non omnia possumus omnes ; 
few can read every English classic with equal ardour. If Professor 
Strong has little good to say of Smollett, whose skill in “ in- 
teriors ” another Professor has wisely emphasized, he does full 
justice to George Eliot, who is unduly disparaged to-day. Some 
books and authors are noted who might now disappear. Coelebs 
in Search of a Wife is a wilderness of dulness, whereas Caleb 
Williams, with which it is joined inasentence, is still very readable. 
Mitford’s History of Greece, long since mauled by Macaulay, does 
not deserve a line. Christopher North is nearly dead to-day ; 
his “ high jinks ” have not kept their savour. The lions of the 
Edinburgh Review do not survive either. Jeffrey had really no 
taste for poetry, as Scott discovered. On the limits and powers 
of Macaulay Professor Strong is excellent, and his remarks on 
Scott and Lockhart’s Life of him, will, we hope, be read and 
digested by moderns ignorant of both. It should, however, 
have been added that Scott’s Journal which Lockhart used has 
been available in full since 1890. Keats has come into his own 
of late years, and the space given to him is a proof of Professor 
Strong's good taste. We only add that Leigh Hunt, if a disastrous 
influence on Keats in some ways, was also a good one. Hunt 
was really an accomplished man in his width of knowledge, 
classic, Italian and English, and he helped Keats to what he 
lacked in this regard. 

In a single volume there is no room for much about movements, 
or the technique of style, and it is perhaps unfair to complain 


that we do not get more here. Yet in a few lines things could 
have been noted most pertinent for the writing of to-day. Unless, 
for instance, Sterne with his wayward genius had broken up the 
formal English of his time, and claimed the right to begin talking 
about one thing and then take to another, we might never have 
had the essays of Lamb, and all that companionable freedom and 
flexibility of style which writers now enjoy. As for senti- 
mentalism, popular novelists in the twentieth century really 
owe statues to Steele and Sterne. That inverted virtue, that 
easy means of “ feeling good,” has made the fortune of the 
“* best sellers,” who, we fear, have turned professors, solid workers 
and genuine artists out of the book-market. 


THE THIRD REPUBLIC 


Gambetta. By Harotp Srannarp. Methuen. 15s. 


This is rather a sad case. Mr. Stannard clearly possesses 
every quality necessary to the historian. He can describe a 
character in a few vigorous phrases. He can pick out the 
important moments and appreciate the human and political 
motives involved. He can keep his, head clear and his imagina- 
tion active among a wilderness of facts and papers calculated to 
confuse or terrify the inexpert. He can trace the broad lines of 
a@ movement without losing sight of the details. He has an 
amazing memory and a knowledge of modern history which 
successfully challenges comparison with any living authority. 
He has, moreover, an acquaintance with the actual practice of 
politics in councils and committees, the lack of which renders 
so much history flat and unprofitable. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Stannard appears to have 
associated with people who know too much. He assumes that 
his readers have read a great deal and remembered it all. He 
seems to have conversed too exclusively with the intensively 
cultivated. The result is that he practises the art of allusion 
so persistently, that for the reader, who merely happens to be 
normally instructed, his book loses a large proportion of its 
significance. It pre supposes a knowledge of the recent history 
of France which very few people possess. The book is aimed at 
the larger public which can be interested in the study of the 


‘great men of history without being specialists, but Mr. Stannard 


has overestimated the knowledge of the general reader and 
practised a method only suitable in a work addressed to experts. 

Even the uninitiated, however, cannot fail to get from this 
book a fairly clear idea of its hero. Though Mr. Stannard prefers 
to allude to a fact rather than state it, he invariably alludes to 
the facts which really matter. The reader can hardly fail to 
miss, for example, the contrast between the Gambetta who 
inspired France to fight the Prussians, even though Paris should 
be taken away, and the Gambetta who afterwards helped to 
make or mar Ministries by methods since practised by all the 
opportunists who succeeded him. The first Gambetta was a 
hero who can only be admired ; the second was a political leader 
who has to be explained. The first created an army while Paris 
was invested, when there were no soldiers, no artillery, no maps, 
no ammunition, and nothing that could really be called a Govern- 
ment. This Gambetta was an embodiment of France at her 
bravest and most devoted. He was the man who became 4 
legend, who has been compared with the Maid of Orleans. The 
second Gambetta was a man who could plausibly be charged with 
all the political misdemeanours. He was a Republican, but he 
compromised with the extreme right and forced aristocratic 
senators upon their unwilling peers. He was a champion of the 
Senate as representing indirectly the peasants cf France, but he 
decided that the Senate must be reformed when it rejected his 
policy. He supported the system of scrutin de liste as being 
essential to securing a Chamber of honest and independent men, 
but he was ready to adjourn the question when about to assume 
office. He exalted the principles of representative government, 
but he endeavoured at the last to impose his policy upon a recalei- 
trant Chamber by trying to limit its authority. Finally, he whe 
had founded the Republic fell before the Republicans. These are 
but a few of the apparent inconsistencies alluded to by Mr. 
Stannard. 

There is in Mr. Stannard’s book all the material for an en- 
thralling study of this remarkable career, and Mr. Stannard has 
the ability to write it. We believe that Gambetta can be justified 
in most of his actions, and that the real man is to be found m 
the hero rather than in the seeming opportunist of later years. 
He was always true to the essential principles for which he stood 
as a young man. He believed in the Republic, but, once the 
crisis of its birth was passed, he had no illusions concerning the 
material of which it had been made. He knew that it could 
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MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 





I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of us if 
I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even if I died 
to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply putting by 
@ fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I 
pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Government indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my own by 
adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit with the Sun Life of 
Canada a sum of £55 each year for 20 years. But I savein Income Tax 
through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per annum, so that my net 
deposit is really and truly £46 15s. If I live to be 55 I shall receive 
from the Company £1,000 plus profits, which on a very conservative 
estimate will be £370, making a total of £1,370, against my net deposits 
in the 20 years of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or 
dividends no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax what- 
ever on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the Capital 
cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations to bother 
about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial pro- 
tection for my dependants which is not costing me one penny. Directly 
I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit 
I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife would receive 
£1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive 
£1,110. This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half the 
deposits that have been made are added to the policy. This is 
guaranteed. 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, on the 
back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any period after 
it has been in force three years. The figures are there, plain for me to 
see; so that I can tell at any moment what the policy is worth: 
(1) in cash (if I want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what 
loan on the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments as full 
deposits for completely paid-up policy. 


The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is The Sun 
Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than £23,000,000. 
Anyone desiring further information should write, stating exact date 
of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which specialises 
in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 





‘ TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 

GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 

Jan. sth—HOLIDAY TOUR, ALGERIA a. 24 days, 69 gns. 

Feb. 3rd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 guns. 

Feb. a MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH. AFRICA, “The Garden of 

" (de Luxe). 31-33 days, 115 gus. 

March o ioth SPAIN and MOROCCO. 5 weeks, 125 gus. 

Programmes of these and other tours from Miss Bismor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 
Road, 8.E. t9. 


BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 
Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the teau des Trois Tours, Ypres. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Licut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAU, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 











REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the e’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST Banos MP Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, tral mee iter Special 
Christmas-New ¥ : cas fest Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma). 
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never be a reality till the people were mentally and politically 
educated ; till they could be made to understand that honesty 
was the best policy and that a great state could not be run like 
a parish. He knew that for at least a generation it would be 
necessary for French statesmen to compromise with selfishly 
interested parties and to dragoon the morally unfit. We find 
him descending into the crooked byways of party politics without 
losing sight of the ultimate ends he desired to achieve, though he 
often perceived that it was necessary to withdraw in order the 
better to leap forward. In such an environment he presents 
a fascinating spectacle. There is perhaps nothing more appealing 
in history than the sight of a man of heroic pattern trying to 
do his best amongst the merely sensible men who live in the 
immediate present. How far will he, or should he, compromise 
with his principles? ‘To what extent does he become morally 
entangled in the political game ? How much is it necessary for 
him to deceive even himself if he is to retain his original faith ? 
How far does his prescience or his conviction suffer eclipse in the 
thick atmosphere of controversy and compact ? These questions 
are frequently put in the most direct and dramatic way to the 
students of the life of Gambetta. Mr. Stannard suggests the 
answers, and he will help many readers, who have hitherto been 
perplexed by the diversity of the evidence, to make up their 
minds. We wish he had given his readers a little less credit 
for the things they do not know. His book is an immense tribute 
to those for whom it is written, but we doubt whether many of 
them will have the intelligence to appreciate it. 


WOMEN POETS 


A Book of Women’s Verse. Edited with a Prefatory Essay by 
J. C. Squire. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


Much of Mr. Squire’s leisure during the last seven years has 
been given to the making of this book. The result does credit 
to his industry and discrimination, but its intrinsic value is, in 
our opinion, slight. Anthologies are falling, with the last 
leaves, thick and fast about our ears, some with so frail a 
raison dire as to suggest the titles of Mr. Beerbohm’s books— 
More, Yet Again, And Even Now. In a prefatory essay crammed 
with facts and quotations, Mr. Squire admits that he is not pre- 
pared with any philosophic justification for the compilation of this 
Book of Women’s Verse. We are equally at a loss. “ Poetry 
is poetry,” he says, ‘“* whoever writes it. But it is a fact, at least 
so far as my observation goes, that people do feel curiosity about 
women’s contributions to the arts, and that this curiosity is 
eommon to all kinds of persons, from those who exaggerate the 
differences between the sexes, to those who seem to think that 
they can eradicate them. I myself felt this curiosity when I 
conceived this anthology, and it would be stupid not to admit it.” 

The greater number of the first-rate poems in this volume are 
to be found not only in other volumes but in other anthologies. 
Neglect the poems easily accessible elsewhere—those of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Emily Bronté, Christina Rossetti, Mrs. 
Meynell and a few others—and the book remains of merely 
curious interest. This implies no criticism of Mr. Squire: 
it only suggests that not even his patient industry has availed 
to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 

These poems, which are arranged chronologically, seldom 
approach the standard of a classic until the eighteenth century, 
and then only in the work of Scotswomen : Lady Anne Barnard, 
whose Auld Robin Gray must always be recognised as a master- 
piece of simplicity and pathos; Lady Nairne, who wrote The 
Land of the Leal; Jane Elliot, Isobel Pagan. Susanna Blamire. 
In this respect the eighteenth century affords a parallel to the 
fifteenth. when the spirit of poetry in England found expression 
only in balladry, and it was left to Scotsmen like Henryson to 
carry on the great tradition of Chaucer. 

Mr. Squire wisely declines to assess the aggregate value of our 
women poets. He offers the suggestion that when the literary 
convention has favoured a repression of personality, women have 
been less prone than men to complete conformity. Personal 
experience and personal passion are always peeping through, 
““and the smooth surface of the stock diction is always being 
broken by an unexpected word.” 


TARIFFS AT WORK 


Tariffs: A Study in Method. By T. E. G. Grecory. Griffin. 
25s. 


It is significant that when the London School of Economics 
was called upon by the Foreign Office to instruct our budding 
Consular officers in the element of their future duties, it was 





——— 


discovered that practically no books existed in the English 
language on the technique of Customs tariffs, or, indeed, on 
most of the other branches of public administration with 
which the Consuls and Vice-Consuls would be concerned. 
For a century or so the impecunious members of the British 
gentry and “upper middle class” have been more or legs 
governing a large fraction of the surface of the globe, and more 
or less adjusting the affairs of a corresponding proportion of 
all its inhabitants, by the “light of nature,” directed, if not 
by “rule of thumb,” by whatever they could remember of 
Winchester and Balliol. Did not that veteran diplomatist, 
Sir Ernest Satow, tell us the other day that the zealous young 
attaché, eager to fulfil all the duties of his career, had no need 
of geography ? Why, then, should it be of any importance 
that he should have even a glimmering of knowledge as to how 
a Customs tariff operates, or what this or that provision 
involves? How can the training of a gentleman—even if 
that gentleman will find himself professionally engaged in the 
making and interpretation, or at least in the reporting and 
describing, of Customs tarifis—be supposed to include any 
acquaintance with the difficulties involved in the classification 
of imports, with the problems of “ mixed goods ” and “ assimila- 
tion”; with the difference in nature between an “ Imperial 
Preference” and a “ Zollverein”; with the complications 
of “alternate duties” and “compound duties”; with 
** enclaves,” Free Ports, bonded warehouses and transit duties ; 
with the “* drawbacks ” that are alleviations and the drawbacks 
that are consequences of our fiscal fate. Mr. Gregory, the 
“Cassel Reader in Commerce” of the University of London, 
has now provided the young administrator, whether destined 
for the Home of Indian Civil Service, or for a diplomatic or 
consular career, with an admirable technical manual. Avoiding 
all controversy as to whether or not Customs duties are desirable, 
and as to their incidence and other economic or social effects, 
he has confined himself to the mechanism of import and export 
duties and all the regulations that they involve in the light of 
the experience, not only of the United Kingdom and its half a 
hundred fiscally distinct Dominions and Dependencies, but also 
of the United States and Continental Europe. This is a volume 
—not exactly fireside reading for the suburban home, but one 


‘of the most valuable first-fruits of Sir Ernest Cassel’s munificent 


endowment of the Faculty of Commerce—which must certainly 
be made part of the departmental furniture of every Govern- 
ment House and consular office. It ought to be in the library 
of every legislature throughout the world. Shipping offices 
and merchants’ counting houses will not require it, unless they 
wish to do their business with intelligence. 

In a book which deliberately refrains from judgments on 
policy there are, nevertheless, in the preface some dogmatic 
instructions to Free Traders and Protectionists alike, drawn 
from the wide experience which the world has now had of 
Customs duties : 

Thus, the choice between specific and ad valorem duties has been, 

I venture to think, definitely determined in favour of the former. 

In the same way, there is simply no question as to the necessity 

for specialisation or differentiation between different grades of the 

same commodity. The naive idea of the uniform rate on simple 
categories . . . is quite untenable in view of the historical evolution 
through which the tariffs of other countries have gone. 


And so on. Even the Member of Parliament could learn quite 
a lot from this book. 


VENICE 


The Pageant of Venice. By Epwarp Hutton and FRank 
BranGwyn. Lane. £2 2s. 


Is it the ancient mystery of her canals which separates the 
ardent materialism of Venice from that of Naples? Or is it 
true that the Venetian devotion to commerce has, in spite of 
its hardening effects. given to he: beauty a more abiding character 
than that which marks Naples or marked older rivals like Amalfi? 
At any rate. we have in the book a rare combination—an author 
and an artist who are each susceptible to the sumptuous magnifi- 
cence of Venice. Mr. Brangwyn’s illustrations, reproduced with 
great care and beauty, are unrivalled in their rendering of Venice 
as she looks. There is no impertinent intervention of the artist's 
own ideas. Venice is big enough for Mr. Brangwyn, and he 's 
content to render her reds and blues and astonishing pinks with 
an effect which rivals, though it does not recall, the pictures of 
Venetian artists. Mr. Brangwyn’s colour has a lively depth 
which renders the sea unsurpassably, and we are grateful that he 
has not only given us pictures of canals and buildings and streets, 
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but many of eager, thronging people and the rush of daily 


business. 
Mr. Hutton has never done better than this essay, which is a 
welcome contrast to that of most colour-books. He takes us 
from the beginnings at Torcello to the Venice of the nineteenth 
century, and he is equally at home with the history, the art and 
the famous people who have belonged to Venice. His space is 
limited, but we wish he had given us less of quotation in his 
final chapter and a rather longer account of that remarkable 
Jew Manin, the leader of the Revolution of 1848. Still, Venice 
is a city it is difficult not to quote about: from the Merchant 
and Shylock to Whistler and Duveneck, Byron, Dickens, Browning 
and Symonds, Venice arouses in nearly all of us literary or artistic 
allusions. One of the most remarkable visitors to Venice was 
certainly Jacques Seingalt Casanova, who conducted love-affairs 
there as elsewhere in Europe and, after an imprisonment (for 
sorcery) of fifteen months, made a sensational escape from the 
Piombi. Venice of the eighteenth century was extraordinarily 
corrupt. For this we have not only the evidence of Casanova, 
who might be regarded as suspect, but of other less doubtful 
witnesses. Of its government the Président de Brosses has 
written: ‘‘ It is not necessary to believe all the evil that is said 
of the Venetian Government, but only the greater part.” Mr. 
Hutton insists that there was no chance for the revival of the 
Republic, and that Venice came to its natural goal when it 
was incorporated with the Kingdom of Italy. He may be right, 
but it is impossible not to view with regret the disappearance 
of the oldest of the European republics. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Travel in the Two Last Centuries of Three Generations. Edited by 
S. R. Rocer. T. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 

This book is a record of travel from 1779 to 1855, taken from the 
journals and letters of one family. The Rogets describe their journeys 
to Edinburgh, to Lausanne, to Paris, in gay and easy language; a 
hundred years ago it was the fashion for young men to make Continental 
tours, and the Roget sons followed the customs of their contemporaries 
= and sketched and recorded their experiences in home 

It is curious to read that in 1800 mail coaches had attained their 
final form and travelled at the speed of eight miles an hour, carrying 
four passengers inside and four out. Mrs. Roget’s journey to Lausanne 
was a great adventure and occupied twenty-four days. Perhaps the 
most interesting chapter in the book is the one dealing with the escape 
of Dr. Roget from Geneva on the outbreak of the Napoleonic war in 
1808. It seems almost as if it might have been dated August, 1914, 
80 familiar is the tone of surprise, alarm, and indignation in which 
it is described. Only in 1803 it is the French who are described as 
“More to be dreaded than the Tygers of Africa.” The Englishmen 
in Geneva who did not succeed in escaping with Dr. Roget’s party were 
interned at Verdun for eleven years. 

Mr. J. L. Roget visited Paris in 1885, during the Crimean war, and 
proceeded through Belgium into Holland. In those days the towns 
of North Holland were full of local colour, and he gives picturesque 
descriptions of the caps and quaint silver headdresses of the women 
and the painted and carved carts of the peasantry. The book is 
Pleasantly illustrated and it is interesting as a record of times that 
are slipping irrecoverably into the distances of history. 


The Chronicles of a Gay Gordon. By Bric.-Gen. J. M. Gorvon, C.B. 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


Brigadier-General José Maria Gordon belonged to a branch of a 
famous Scottish family which had settled in Spain. When he was 
still a child his father was recalled to Scotland, where, owing to the 
death of a cousin, he had inherited some properties. At the beginning 
of the book there is an amusing description of the arrival of the family 
at Charing Cross, a party of children, nurses, and servants, numbering 
thirty people, dressed in the style of the country which they had left, 
with mantillas, combs and flowers in the hair, overwhelmed with 
horror at the sight of the underdone beef which the manager of the 
— restaurant provided for them. As a boy of eighteen, General 

rdon seized the first opportunity to return to Spain and join the 
arlist armies then in the field. He was a cadet at Woolwich at the 
a of course, overstayed his leave, narrowly escaped a Court 
oe jal, and rejoined his companions with a prestige which must 

‘ve made his position an enviable one whatever the authorities 
might say. The rest of his life, spent chiefly in another hemisphere, 
a accord with its adventurous beginning. For a time he was a 

er in Ireland, where he raced and hunted and fell in love, like all 
young men, but we soon find him in New Zealand without a penny in 
pocket, and from New Zealand he crossed to Australia. Here, 

‘r many vicissitudes—he was an actor, a commission agent, a 
The » and at one time the editor of a short-lived newspaper called 
saene -—he carved out an honourable career for himself 

4 soldier, and rose to great distinction in the service of the Common- 
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THE HUMAN HAIR 
) Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy ( 
) By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. : 
Author of “Scalp ay = “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“Alopecia Areata, air and the Nervous System,” &c. 


“ Every sbould read this book.''—Scotsman. 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion." —The Guardian. ( 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the ( 
edicai Record. 


) hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— M. 
Price 7d. post free from 


\) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
) 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1 

















“ Why not solve the problem by giving all of them books?” 
LAMLEY & CO eo 
*», and Publishers, 
1, 3 & S EXHIBITION ROAD, 58.W. 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


Christmas Books 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, Dec. 24th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture. Hand Thrown Pottery, 
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YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 
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shorthand typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
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wealth. Under a somewhat tiresome title he has given us a simple, 
straightforward, complacent account of his varied experiences. 


My Life as Soldier and Sportsman. Py J. Rosson Scorr. Grant 
Richards. 15s. 

Major Robson Scott says, “‘ My original idea was to write and have 
printed a few personal reminiscences of the days and weeks I have 
—_ in various sports for the young folk who come after me: in 

» I contemplated writing a sort of boy’s book.” Unfortunately, 
he strayed from this intention and has produced a book which is 
hardly presentable to adults. His reflections upon natural history 
have little value as generalisations, and the rest of the book, which 
is chiefly devoted to racing, is very thin and consists of anecdotes 
about the worthies of the Turf, lists of the entries for steeplechases 
in the distant past, and some observations upon the measurements of 
thoroughbred horses. Professor Ridgeway once wrote a most 
illuminating and absorbing volume upon the “‘ Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Horse”; but the subject is a difficult one and 
rather beyond the scope of the present writer. 


’ 


THE CITY 


T sets is still considerable activity in gilt-edged 
stocks, and the 5 per cent. War Loan, which was 


quoted at 884 at the end of September, now stands 
at over 92, which is an even greater rise than it appears, for 
the stock is now ex-dividend. The Indian Loan of 
£10,000,000 was quickly over subscribed, as was the £500,000 
Croydon 6 per cent. Stock offered at 99}. The Mexican 
Eagle dividend has been declared in cash at the rate of 
19 per cent., making a total of 80 per cent. for the year, 
which is half last year’s distribution; but against this has to 
be set the fact that the capital has been very largely 
increased meanwhile, shareholders having had the right to 
take up new shares at par. The report for the year ended 
June last makes a most satisfactory showing, for out of a 
net profit of 64,204,758 Mexican dollars (about £6,500,000) 
only about $36,000,000 were distributed, the large balance 
being utilised for expansions, which, the report points out, 
in ordinary circumstances would have been financed by the 
issue of additional capital. The directors warn shareholders 
not to place any reliance upon the many rumours which 
circulate from time to time regarding the company’s pro- 
duction and prospects—rumours arising frequently “ from 
the deliberate action of its competitors ” ; the directors add 
that they have decided not to regard these rumours and 
not to issue information concerning the company’s activities, 
other than the half-yearly reports. They give particulars 
of a new well of large capacity which has been brought in, 
and of other important developments ; so that, although it 
is true that one of the oilfields, which is being worked by 
several companies, looks like approaching exhaustion earlier 
than was anticipated, it is evident that the Mexican Eagle 
Company owns for its exclusive use huge areas of oil-bearing 
lands, and should have a future even more profitable than 
its not unlucrative past. At anything under £4 (present 
price £3 16s. 9d., which includes the dividend), these shares 
are well worth buying. As is usual towards a holiday, the 
markets generally are inclined to slacken, and call for little 


comment. 
* . * 
Some interesting opinions as to the prospects of Austria 
were expressed by Sir Fredk. W. Lewis, Bt., in his speech 
a few days ago at the First Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Danube Navigation Co., Ltd. Before the war, Austro- 
Hungarian and German financial interests practically 
controlled navigation on the Danube, which, rising in 
Germany, is the great traffic artery through Austria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
The Danube Navigation Co. was formed by important 
British financial interests to piece together the broken 
threads of the Danube navigation, and Furness Withy & 
Co. act as its managers. The Company purchased the 
holdings of the three principal steamship concerns plying 
on the Danube, and in its first year it has encountered 
numerous difficulties, for an American arbitrator had to 
split up the fleets among the various States mentioned 
above, according to their pre-war traffic requirements ; 
this appears to have been done with remarkably little 
friction. Incidentally, if wars are to continue, the case of 
these fleets provides a more than usually valid argument 








against state-ownership, as is shown by the following extraet 
from the Chairman’s speech : 


Unfortunately, the brunt of the award has fallen upon the 
Suddeutsche Company, of which we hold the capitai, the 
for this being that the shares were in October, 1918—the crucial 
date—owned by the Austrian Government, and the arbitrator 
took the view, rightly or wrongly, that it was more reasonable 
that vessels which were State-owned should be ceded in preference 
to those which were privately owned. Of the Suddeutsche vessels, 
five t and 41 barges have been selected for cession to Czecho. 
Slovakia, and the value of these vessels as determined by the 
arbitrator is 3,039,527 Swiss frs., or, say, £144,740, which, while 
not being what we claimed to be the present replacement value 
is a satisfactory figure to us under all the circumstances. ; 


As regards the future of Austria, Sir Frederick Lewis 
pointed out that, owing to the réle which Vienna still plays 
as a commercial and financial centre, a considerable 
of what would be the imports and exports of the former 
monarchy have now become transit trade through the new 
Austria. In spite of the apparent stagnation of Austrian 
commerce since the war, transit trade through the country 
in 1920 amounted to 1,700,000 tons, as compared with an 
average of 1,300,000 tons before the war. So long as these 
trade channels are maintained this transit trade is equivalent 
to a considerable amount of “ invisible exports,” repre- 
sented by the financial and commercial services rendered 
by Austrian firms in that connection, and, viewing the 
situation as a whole, Sir Fredk. Lewis, speaking as a 
business man, considered it very desirable that something 
should be done to assist Austria to avoid the state of com- 
plete bankruptcy into which she seems to be drifting, 
He spoke very hopefully of the future of Czecho-Slovakia, 
The companies controlled by the Danube Navigation Co, 
are making good profits, expressed in their various currencies, 
but it will not be possible to fetch any of these profits to 
this country for dividend purposes until rates of exchange 
show a very appreciable change. 

* * * 

According to Australian advices, there was a general 

discussion a week or two ago in the House of Representatives 


‘on the Government steamship services and shipbuilding 


operations, and on the question whether either or both 
should be continued. It appears that Lord Inchcape, 
who, in addition to his great honorary services to the 
Empire in selling the German ships and cutting down the 
millions we foolishly spend on education, is Chairman of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
cabled the Australian Government to the effect that he 
was prepared to recommend the “Conference Lines” 
to buy the Australian Government’s fleet on reasonable 
terms or, failing that, to suggest that the “ Conference 
Lines ” should sell their ships to the Government, so that 
one of them should have a free field. Lord Inchcape and 
the big shipping companies he governs have from the first 
been indignant with the Commonwealth Government for 
owning and operating ships, and Mr. Hughes stated that 
an offer to buy was first made to the Commonwealth 
Government in 1919; he left the decision to Parliament, 
and it was resolved, without a division, to continue the 
Commonwealth Line and the shipbuilding programme of 
the State. At a luncheon given at Tilbury early this 
month to celebrate the sailing on her maiden voyage of 
the Moreton Bay, one of the new Commonwealth Line 
aa steamers of 13,850 tons, Mr. Larkin, the General 
Manager of the line, stated that it was now a flourishi 

concern which had fought its first battles and was we 
on the way to becoming one of the first lines trading between 
Australia and Britain. Their profits were “ fairly substan- 
tial without being enormous,” and their trade was steadily 
increasing. They had no desire to displace other lines, 
but wished merely to insure to the Australian producer 
the carriage of his products on “ equitable terms and at 
equitable rates, and to prevent a stranglehold being placed 
on Australia by a large combine.” Quite so. I see from 
the Shipping World that an agreement has just been come 
to between the Commonwealth Government Lines and the 
“Conference Lines” trading to Australia, that shippers 
in Ceylon using the facilities of the one will not be penali 

in any way by the other. This kindly permission marks 
quite a step forward in self-determination on the part of 
merchants in Ceylon in the matter of selecting the line by 
which they may transport their goods. A. Emit DAVIES. 
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LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


92 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 














SCHOOLS. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Rducation without residence £40 p.a.—Principal : Miss Avice J. ROBINSON, Pate 
gcholar of Newnham College, also the Maria Gray College. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
C a situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
bers of ‘al —— | ty “Becta attention 

to neath | ra development, Pupils prepared f versities. Well 
qualified staff 








IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 

Sate ——— from 15 + Ry Finchley Road, London). An ex mental 

first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

— — y 13, ~~ remain —y 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 

wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 

Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation i if aptitude ts shown. 

Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 

Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 

Montessori ae Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, = and personal expenses. 

Principals: The Missas MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis. 


’ ’ 

MALTMANS GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School Is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
ae a F to ey self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, ¢ Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing vay and all such 

subjects as should be part of ever Z girl’s education, 180 guineas Gerrard's 
on gtavel soil. The hous: is delightfully situated 











M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE. 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of . Principal: Mrs. Luoyp- 
Witurams. The curriculum provides for a thorough general education 
both in a practical and theoretical manner ; - peer also being encouraged 
with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 
Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 

Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DaLcrozs EURHYTHEMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
ay Road, Bedford. —Principal : Gy ranastic. The Students are = 














em go] of Training 
er TT Send, ra cand wei ‘ mes Aleh 
= Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tessie Netball, fe Fees, 


£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
S*.S2 GEORGB’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
| ed a Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 

in a natural, healthy atmosphere. d’s Cross ts situ- 

ated on Sane soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 


P, N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 yearsof age. Physical 
peo mre, Riding, Driving, eiandesing, Handicraft Demestle Science in 
usual jects nguages. matriculation.— 

Priepectes 4 Mrs. Gomase, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


LispDum HOUSE, ____BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Miss "RICHARDSON, B 
Home School on Progressive Liner dpe chumben totutth on8 dante. 

















OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House 
of Pomegranates, coloured plates, 16s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 455. ; 
The Literary Year Book, 1921, 8s. 6d. net, mew copies, post free, 
2s. 3d.; lLane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanicy Lane Poole, new 
copies, 4 vols., 328. met for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, fust issu ,@ most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 55., 
Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s.; Wright's Life 
Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's Works, “ Memorial” edit., 7 vols., 
5 58. ; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 38. ; “7 Norman Conquest, 6 vols., 
gs sj Wilde's Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 1 Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
oric, Rare and Unique, 21s.; Present State o! “old English Puraiture, by R.W. 
Soa 63s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218. ; Waite’s Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, {2 2s. ; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 1888, rare, {4 tos.; Max Beerbohm's Christmas Garland, ist edit., {2 2s.; 
Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, rst Edit., £2 10s. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 Others, L.P., rst Edits., vols., 
{10 10s.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, fs. 58. ; George Pen 
Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., rst Edits., £4 10s.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 
1874, £2 108.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Morris (Wm.), Collected 
Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., p 158. (1910); Omar Khayyam, large paper 
copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, 
£6 1tos.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson's 
Plays, 1894, 308.; Mau t’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., {2 2s.; Frank 
Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you want a 
book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER'’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 tos.; Be toc’ s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, {6 6s. Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s. ; " Frazer's 

Totenism, 4 vols., $0s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Hipkin’s Musical 
Instruments, 218.; Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 «78. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured ‘plates, tos. 6d.; Beardsiey'’s Early "and Later Work, 2 vols., 508. ; 
Byron's Astarte, | 18s. ; ‘Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 tos. Dumas’ Novels, 25 
vols., £6; Pepys’ Diary, Wheatley, to vols., £7; Studio set, Bo vols., £25; Lord 
Morley's ‘Works, 15 vols., £15 «5s i Meredith's Novels, 17 vols., {4 15s.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols., 258.; Geo. Moore's Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 
5 58.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s. ; catalogue free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 
ooks WANTED, list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 





LECTURES, ETC. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. r. 
University Cours@s in Arts, SCIENCE, MepicINe and ENGingsaine for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from RecIsTRar. 











he prey pany professional Chamber-music Player, piano 
and viola, is open to private or public engagements.—Box 698, New Stares- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


HISW ICK, W. —Part rt of ‘eighteenth -century House, self- contained, 
with garden. t large sitting-room, 3 bedrooms, bath (h. % c.), kitchen, 
servant's bedroom. Charming situation. 3 to 4 guineas.—Apply by letter, 

16 Hammersmith Terrace, W. 

















OTTAGE TO LET, two months or more. Very comfortably 
furnished. 2 sitting, 1 single, 2 double bedrooms; kitchen, scullery. 
Rent {2 2s.—Cherry Tree Cottage, Ley Hill, Chesham, Bucks. 





FR QUIRED for the month of August, 1922, for the use of a 
Summer School, a College, School, Hostel, Hotel or large country house, pre- 
ferably, but not necessarily, near the sea, with facilities for tennis, etc. A well- 
arranged school with a good proportion of single rooms (not dormitories) would suit. 
—Replies, stating situation, accommodation, terms, etc., to Secrerary, Fabian 
Society, 25 Tothili Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 





EADERS of Tne New STATESMAN in Upper Warlingham and 
Whyteleafe, Surrey.—Small reading circle in Elementary Economics would 
like to get into touch with other readers of this journal residing in above 

neighbourhood.—Write Box 703, New STATESMAN Offices, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





OMPLETE WORKS of E. A. Poe, ro vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
handsome sets, 428., carriage paid.—Tas Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “ E.," Lonpon TuRNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


PINNING, WEAVING and 

















GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl's Court Road, W. 8 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
a MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 

6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 


toch Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 
All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
































RESSMAKING.— Mapame Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 
prices. Each dress is specially thought out and made ——~ to the face 

and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. Material made up. 








ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and vigour or to reduce superfiuous fat. Attendance at your own 

ore by an experien and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 
8.w. 


R OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


Gas stoves.—Mis® 








LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Biackbeeties, rs. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartas, \7: Crookemore Road, Sheffield 


NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 
Paris Speciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, Hast Gate, Regent's Park. 
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LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 


































Subscribed Capital £38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital - = -s 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund - - - 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th, /92/) 371,322,381 











Pm ~~. w-2 cS het So «US CO 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


tl on c® eS 





AFFILIATED BANKS : | 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. ; 




































































OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
ke 
if 
r 
. oO € 
F custom is to be followed this year many 
. . ° v 
of our readers will choose a subscription to 
THE NEW STATESMAN as a Christmas or New Year Present, ' 
particularly for their friends abroad. A year’s subscription given to , 
a friend resident in France, for example, would cost the donor : 
Thirty Shillings in England, whereas at the present rate of exchange the gift c 
would be worth more than double in France. ; 
|| Fill in and send us the form printed below, together with your cheque, and we 
will inform the recipient that the paper is being sent on your instructions. \ 
} 
0 
To the Publishers, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. - 
Herewith remittance for £ : $. d., being subscription for sx months from n 
19 . Please post the Tut New Statesman each week to address as below : u 
Name P 
(With full designation) r n 
Full Postal Address Pp 
Oo 
T 
ee fl nt Hh eg tbe yo : 
t 
n 
a 
—— t] 
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